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London firemen battle war incendiarism. 
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Defense Fire Fire is a major weapon of modern warfare, as has been demon- 
Protection strated all too clearly in London and other British cities, and 

the burden of fire defense falls primarily upon the civilian 
population rather than upon the armed forces. The civilian fire fighting forces 
in Britain have done their duty effectively, but at the cost of serious casualties. 
Firemen in London have had to continue their work in the midst of bombing 
raids where they have been subjected not only to the normal hazards of fire 
fighting, but to the danger from bombs and machine gunning by enemy planes. 
It has been reported that the casualties in the London fire fighting forces have 
amounted to ten per cent or more of the total personnel — a high figure com- 
pared with the usual ratio of military casualties. 

Fire extinguishment in time of war presents problems quite similar to 
those encountered by our fire departments in normal times. The difficulties 
may be multiplied, but the problems involved and the techniques to be fol- 
lowed in their solution differ in degree rather than in kind from the normal fire 
fighting activities. The burden of fire fighting under war conditions, just as in 
peace time, must fall very largely upon volunteers. While we are accustomed 
to think of the fire problem in the larger cities where there is a large fire fight- 
ing personnel and ample equipment, we must not forget that the large cities 
represent only a small fraction of the total and in most of the area of the 
country the volunteer fire department has the sole responsibility. Even in the 
large cities where there are paid fire departments, extensive use may be made 
of auxiliary volunteer forces during the war emergency. 

The fighting of fire must remain, as it has in the past, primarily a local 
responsibility, but much can be done to arrange for codrdination of activities 
so that in case of emergency the available personnel and equipment from a 
considerable area can be concentrated at particular points of need. Such plan- 
ning and coordination can apparently be best handled on a regional or state 
basis. Many states are now thinking along these lines and various programs are 
under way in different parts of the country. The Maryland fire defense plan, 
described in detail in an article in this issue of the QUARTERLY, is an example 
of how such organization can be handled. 

There are several separate aspects of fire protection as an element in na- 
tional defense. First we have to consider the possibility of fires due to incen- 
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diary and explosive bombing to which large cities and vital defense indus- 
tries may be subjected. The handling of such fires is primarily a matter for the 
regularly constituted fire fighting forces, utilizing all assistance from other 
sources that may be available. 

The protection of industrial production presents a separate phase of the 
problem. Here we have to consider the hazard of fires due to bombing, arson 
and sabotage, as well as accidental fires. Two articles in this issue of the QUAR- 
TERLY, “Handling Incendiary Bombs” and “Sabotage Through Fire,” present 
valuable information applicable to this problem. In considering the special fea- 
tures of fire defense under war conditions, there may be some danger in con- 
centrating attention upon bombs and sabotage to the possible exclusion of ade- 
quate attention to the everyday measures of fire prevention and fire protec- 
tion. Fire, whether it is malicious or accidental, may have equally serious 
effects upon defense production. In general, the well-established measures of 
fire prevention and fire protection, the limitation of amounts of combustible 
material exposed to destruction in a single fire, the use of proper types of con- 
struction to minimize the spread of fire, and the provision of automatic alarm 
and extinguishing equipment are effective in minimizing damage from fire, 
whether it is of accidental or malicious origin. 

Another aspect of the fire defense problem which seems to have received 
little attention is the protection of stocks of raw materials and finished goods 
that are kept in storage against an emergency. We have in storage large quan- 
tities of vital raw materials. Where materials have been accumulated in antici- 
pation of possible future difficulty in securing additional supplies, it is of ut- 
most importance that every possible measure should be taken to prevent their 
destruction by fire, whether accidental or malicious. With the amount of such 
storage far in excess of the normal, in many instances the usual storage facili- 
ties for these products are overtaxed and it has been necessary to utilize various 
makeshift storage arrangements which may be very vulnerable, to fire. Under 
press of the emergency, large quantities of vital materials may be concentrated 
in congested areas where a single fire might do untold damage and interrupt 
important production dependent upon these materials. All those concerned with 
such storage should appreciate the hazard of fire and take all possible-measures 
to guard against it. 

While the various fire defense efforts must of necessity be decentralized, 
there is a real need for analysis of the entire problem in its broadest aspects, 
circulation of the essential information through all channels where it may effec- 
tively be used, and codrdination of fire defense activities on a national scale. 
The N.F.P.A. as a disinterested public service organization is in the best posi- 
tion to perform this function and is endeavoring through all possible channels 
to assist in perfecting the national defense against fire. 





THE MARYLAND FIRE DEFENSE PLAN. 


The-Maryland Fire Defense Plan. 
By Chief J. W. Just and John F. McNulty.* 


The fire fighting forces of the United States, unlike our armed forces, 
have always been supervised by the individual town or city, because fire, unless 
it has reached conflagration proportions, has always been thought to be a local 
problem calling for a minimum of state or federal attention. With the threat 
of incendiarism now facing us, however, and incendiarism on a large scale 
through the medium of the incendiary bomb and various forms of sabotage, 
plans must be formulated which will make for a codrdinated fire defense. For 
the threat of fire which is facing us is facing the entire nation, and particularly, 
certain areas within the nation, the limits of which extend beyond those of the 
individual municipality. 

To this end, all fire fighting forces in Maryland are now being coérdinated. 
They are being codrdinated in accordance with a well-organized plan so that 
the state will survive any fire emergency that may occur as a result of war. 


A Bird's-eye View of Maryland. 

In terms of square miles, Maryland is relatively small. Because of its geo- 
graphical position, however, and its importance as a producing area, Maryland 
would surely be among the first of our states to suffer enemy action from the 
East. For located in Maryland are the Edgewood Arsenal, the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds and Fort Meade of the United States Army, the United States 
Naval Academy and the new Naval Development Station. In the District of 
Columbia, nerve center of the nation, which juts into Maryland on the northern 
shore of the Potomac River, are located the Washington Navy Yard, Bolling 
Field, including both army and navy air bases, and the Naval Research Labora- 
tory. Baltimore, eighth largest city in the country, is a vital and expanding 
seaboard metropolis and in addition to being a secondary center for government 
offices, which have been crowded out of Washington, there are located in Balti- 
more three large airports all of which would be invaluable to our air forces. 

Industrially, Maryland is of high ranking importance. Within the state 
are two plants producing aircraft. Other products include explosives, ships, 
copper and other non-ferrous metal products, petroleum products, chemicals, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, and blast furnace and rolling mill products. 
In the western mountainous region of the state are coal fields, and throughout 
the central and eastern counties, foodstuffs, including meats, fish and sugar, 
are produced in large quantities. 


*Mr. McNulty is President, Maryland State Fireman’s Association and a member, 
Maryland Council of Defense and Resources. Chief Just (Member N.F.P.A.) is Director, 
Fire Service Extension, College of Engineering, University of Maryland. 
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THE MARYLAND FIRE DEFENSE PLAN. 195 


A successful enemy action against the State of Maryland would tend to 
sever the nation’s industrial North from the agricultural South. Coastal high- 
ways, as well as rail lines, would be slashed. The natural outlet for tremendous 
quantities of manufactured products from the Midwest would be gone. 


Experience of the British Fire Service. 

In planning for the defense of Maryland against fire, the experience of the 
British Fire Service as gleaned from British fire publications and from other 
more confidential sources was found exceedingly helpful and pertinent. By 
analyzing the development of the emengency fire service, apparent errors in 
British methods were eliminated from and apparent successes were incor- 
porated into the framework for the Maryland defense plans. 

Over a period of time, apparent errors in British plans were found to in- 
clude the following: 

‘(1) Arrangements for “mutual assistance” between fire brigades existed 
largely on paper. When the time at last had arrived for such “mutual assist- 
ance” to spring into existence, it was found that the plans which operated so 
well on paper were much more difficult to put into actual practice. 

(2) In planning for ‘mutual assistance,” the human factors, pride and 
jealousy, were evidently overlooked. In emergency as in peace time, British 
fire brigades were at first content to rely upon their own resources. They 
abstained from calling upon their neighbors when help was urgently needed. 

(3) The parochialism of peace-time fire defense was found to be difficult 
to replace with a unified command covering a large area. Unified command 
over large areas was necessary because officers of small peace-time brigades 
were inexperienced at handling the emergency work hurled at them. 

(4) When “mutual assistance” actually did become a reality, it was very 
often found that fire fighting methods were not standardized among the various 
brigades working together. Standardization could be brought about only by 
instituting a training program to be inclusive of all brigades. 

(5) Well-meaning but grossly inexperienced men held many key posi- 
tions in the fire service. Time and property were lost while readjustments were 
made. 

(6) The fire service in calling for recruits in the early stages of the war 
specified that such service would be “reserved occupation for men over 30.” 
Those who were ill-informed derided would-be auxiliary firemen as “‘fight-shy,” 
a bad start for a service that has now proved so valuable. In this war, the fire- 
man is as necessary as the soldier or sailor. 

These were but a few of the errors that were made at the time of the 
coordination of the British Fire Service, and they show that well-laid plans 
are not flawless. Naturally, these errors were not intentional. Fortunately, 
none of them was capable of completely disrupting either fire protection or fire 
fighting in England when the emergency finally arrived. 
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THE MARYLAND FIRE DEFENSE PLAN. 


And while every attempt has been and is being made to exclude these 
errors from the Maryland Defense Plan, the attempt is also being made to 
ferret out every portion of the British fire program which has met with 
success. Examples of steps taken and well executed by the British Fire Service 
include the following: 

(1) Auxiliaries were not only trained to their work and duties, but also, 
they were retrained. Advanced training was offered whenever and wherever 
possible in the time allotted. And while the training of thousands of auxiliaries 
was being accomplished, the training of full-time firemen was also progressing 
as usual. 

(2) A patrolling system was instituted which insured that a fire would be 
checked in its infancy regardless of alarm communications. 

(3) Before the war had actually begun, a vast program of construction 
of fire equipment had been undertaken. As a result of this foresight, pumps, for 
example, were being delivered at a rate of 500 a week when the war was finally 
declared. 

Initial Steps in the Maryland Defense Plan. 

The Maryland Fire Service, which is composed of approximately 180 com- 
panies, has been well established for some time. Although fire fighting com- 
panies in the state are nearly 100% volunteer (paid, full-time fire departments 
exist in only two cities), these volunteer companies are exceptionally well 
equipped. They are manned by volunteers who have had the quality of sensible 
fire fighting instilled in them almost by heritage, for many of their organiza- 
tions have been in existence for decades, some for more than a century. 

Organizing these companies for the purpose of emergency defense has not 
entailed and will not entail the tearing down or destruction of anything already 
in existence. Rather, the Maryland Fire Defense Plan calls for building upon 
and making even more efficient the Maryland Fire Service as it already exists. 

To bring about this greater emergency organization, therefore, a clear 
picture of existing fire fighting facilities including both men and equipment 
was first necessary. A picture that would show the equipment needed and the 
equipment already present in sufficient quantities. A picture that would show 
the distribution of such equipment. To obtain this picture, the need was seen 
at once for a complete state-wide inventory. 

Accordingly, a questionnaire was prepared with each question clearly 
phrased and capable of being answered in a very few words. It was decided 
that for best returns, this questionnaire must be as brief as possible, yet not so 
brief that the purpose of the questionnaire would be defeated. 

The questionnaire used was three pages in length and included questions 
dealing not only with fire department equipment and its personnel, but also 
with police and medical service, with water, gas and telephone services. The 
questionnaire was sent to the secretary of each fire company in the state, and 
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to draw attention to its importance and to make for a quick response, a brief 
letter was enclosed. 

In addition to sending 180 questionnaires to departments within the state 
of Maryland, questionnaires were also sent to each fire company within 15 
miles of the Maryland state line. This was done so that Maryland departments 
located near state lines could call on near-by but out-of-state departments in 
the event of emergency. States affected included Pennsylvania, Delaware, West 
Virginia and Virginia. Among the towns and cities included in this fifteen-mile 
radius were Wilmington and Dover in Delaware, Lancaster and Chester in 
Pennsylvania, Alexandria in Virginia, and Morgantown in West Virginia. 

Within ten days, approximately 50% of the returns were in from Mary- 
land and the percentage of returns from departments outside of the state was 
even more reassuring than that. At the end of 30 days, returns in amounted 
to approximately 80% and to hasten replies from the remaining 20%, these 
departments were individually solicited. Ultimately, all except three depart- 
ments codperated to the fullest extent. 

As a measure of the success of this method of stock taking, it can be 
pointed out that none of the questionnaires had to be returned for further con- 
sideration. All questions were answered briefly, concisely, and intelligently. 
The need was seen, however, for another questionnaire to be sent at some 
future time which would include questions concerning wrecking trucks, 
acetylene cutting equipment outside of the fire department, and further ques- 
tions in connection with material already received. 

Total equipment in the state, not including Washington, consisted of 45 
ambulances, 66 inhalators, 155 extra oxygen cylinders, 53 hospitals, 16 pieces 
of oxygen cutting equipment, 35 bar cutters, 28 floodlights, 62 heavy duty 
jacks, 438 gas masks, 18 foam generators, 55,850 pounds of foam powder, 367 
pumpers, 45 ladder trucks, 11 quadruple combinations, 476,800 feet of 214-in. 
hose, 74,600 feet of 1’2-in. hose, 27 small boats, 278 police cars, 1378 taxicabs, 
3 rescue trucks, and 165 first aid kits. The personnel included 7991 active 
firemen, 1972 first aid men, 1935 policemen, 75 scout troups, and 1398 ladies 
in firemen’s auxil‘aries. 

All data were put into a single chart approximately three by nine feet on 
which towns and cities were listed in alphabetical order. A copy of this chart 
will be sent to each fire department in the state, and the individual department 
and material pertaining thereto will have an identifying mark. All departments 
within a fifteen-mile radius of any individual department will be marked in 
red so that in the event of emergency in any town, it will be a simple matter to 
determine what necessary apparatus can be obtained somewhere within fifteen 
miles. 

This chart has been made large to include a tremendous amount of infor- 
mation in readily readable form, and to leave space for corrections at the end 
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of each year. For those reasons also, the chart is to be in black and white. It is 
planned to replace the charts every three years. 

Information is being obtained about the personnel of all fire departments 
in the state. The names and addresses of all active firemen have been recorded, 
and at a later date similar information will be obtained for all non-active fire- 
men, of whom there are several thousand. It is also planned to secure a record 
of the occupations of all the men so that the special knowledge and talents of 
skilled or professional men will be readily available in case of need. This in- 
formation will include a record of gas and electric utility men in the fire depart- 
ment membership, as these men may be very valuable to volunteer fire depart- 
ments. In most departments in the state, the payment of a nominal member- 
ship fee has been all that is necessary to become a member of the department. 
In the case of future new members, the local fire departments are being asked 
to secure complete information about every prospective member in order to 
guard against the possibility of sabotage by fire department members who 
may seek to join the fire department as a cloak for subversive activities, a 
member of a fire department being generally above suspicion. 


Plans for Codrdination. 
Obviously, the task of codrdinating all fire departments within Mary- 
land would require the services of more than one man. The state, therefore, 


has been divided into six districts, the boundaries of which are tentative at the 
present time. The first district will probably include the western, mountainous 
portion of the state. The second, third, and fourth districts will probably 
include all of that portion of the state lying between the mountains and Chesa- 
peake Bay. The fifth and sixth districts will probably include that portion of 
the state on the east shore of Chesapeake Bay. 

Supervising all codrdinating activities in the state will be a Codrdinator, 
and assisting him will be a technical advisor and a secretary. Working under 
the Codrdinator in each of the six districts will be a District Inspector. These 
Inspectors will aid all of the fire department officers in the six districts by offer- 
ing objective comment and other services in the event of an emergency, but 
they will not supersede the various officers. Among the duties of these In- 
spectors will be (1) to offer suggestions concerning equipment needed and 
equipment already possessed in sufficient quantity; (2) to note the condition of 
all equipment and to make suggestions concerning the care of any equipment; 
(3) to assist in the training of all men in each department and to emphasize 
training in any particular fields where the department is particularly weak; 
(4) to assist in getting the various departments in his district to work together 
and amicably so. 

These Inspectors will be chosen by a Committee of Chiefs and other fire 
department officers representing the entire state, and each Inspector will be a 
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Each of the six districts will have an inspector whose duty it will be to co- 
operate with local chiefs and other fire department officers in carrying out the 
emergency fire defense measures. Out-of-state departments falling in the fifteen- 
mile zone are included in the Maryland fire defense plan. 


man acquainted with his own district and residing therein. In addition, of 
course, he must be thoroughly acquainted with up-to-date methods of fire pro- 
tection and fire fighting. 

To this end, the Inspectors will be given a rather comprehensive review 
course, including the following subjects: emergency responsibilities, emergency 
equipment, fire hazards and causes, fire inspection practices, fire fighting tac- 
tics, emergency fire fighting tactics, chemistry applied to fire, explosives and 
bombs, incendiarism and arson, sabotage practices and prevention, personal 
protection, and teaching technique. To cover all of this material, six weeks 
should be allowed. 

At the conclusion of this review period for Inspectors, there will be held 
a conference for all chiefs and other fire department officers to explain in detail 
the methods of the plan and to show the relationship between the Inspectors 
and the departments. In actual operation, the Inspectors will be assisted in the 
training of departments, not only by the officers of the department, but also by 
instructors who will be made available for this purpose. The actual subjects 
in which the departments will be trained in varying degrees will depend upon 
the needs of the department as agreed upon by the officers of the department 
and the Inspector and instructor. Material for this training will be condensed 
from those subjects covered by the Inspectors during the review period with 
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the exception of material dealing with incendiarism and arson, and sabotage 
practices and prevention. 

There is some probability that the Codrdinator for the state will be ona 
full-time basis from the outset, but whether or not the Inspectors for each of 
the six districts will be placed on a full-time basis has not been decided. In the 
event of any emergency, they would become full-time men at once. 

The fire department of Baltimore has not been included in the District 
setup herein described. The Baltimore fire department, however, as well as the 
Washington department and the departments of near-by but out-of-state 
towns and cities, will know of the existence of the plan for codrdination of all 
Maryland departments. As Maryland should expect to call upon them should 
they be needed, so should they call upon Maryland. 

As another step toward the complete coédrdination of fire departments in 
Maryland through the activities of the Coordinator and Inspectors, the number 
of Regional Fire Marshals in the state will be increased markedly so that a 
Regional Fire Marshal will be present at every fire that occurs. This may call 
for as many Regional Fire Marshals as there are departments in the state, or 
180. 

The present state fire service is headed by a Fire Marshal, appointed by 
the governor. To aid him are Assistant Fire Marshals and Special Deputies of 
his own choosing. In addition there are some 20 Regional Fire Marshals. 

These Regional Fire Marshals are also appointed by the Fire Marshal, 
and their appointment is dependent upon the outcome of a three-day training 
course, with thorough written examination. Approximately four of these 
schools are held each year, two of them at the University of Maryland, and two 
in some town or city on the eastern shore of Chesapeake Bay. All departments 
in the state are notified when the next school will be held and any fireman is 
eligible to attend. Those in attendance do so on their own time and at their 
own expense. Usually, there about 25 in attendance, of which from six to 
eight will pass and be appointed Regional Fire Marshals. An individual is per- 
mitted to take the course as many times as he wishes. 

The Regional Fire Marshal will conduct any immediate investigation 
necessary and protect and preserve any evidence of incendiarism or sabotage. 
Although it is not the purpose of these Regional Deputies to supersede any 
investigative organization, it is believed that they will be of great help to such 
organizations in that they will be among the first at the scene of the fire. 

Regional Fire Marshals will also make inspections and in this respect 
they have already covered schools, almshouses, and state institutions rather 
thoroughly. 

The 20 Regional Fire Marshals now active in Maryland are giving a con- 
siderable amount of their time to their work which is not full time. Regional 


Fire Marshals receive no compensation. 
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& Basic and Advanced 


The Maryland Firemen’s Training Program has been much expanded this year as 
a part of the Maryland Defense Program. Total number of courses being taught in 
the state this year is 50. Approximately 1100 firemen are attending. 


Upon appointment, each Regional Fire Marshal is equipped with a com- 
plete set of N.F.P.A. standards to aid him in his work. It is planned to give 
all Regional Fire Marshals more advanced training at some later date. This 
will be delayed, however, until the number of Regional Marshals has been 
increased to the extent desired in connection with the plan for fire defense of 
the state. On retraining, the individual Regional Marshal will not be made to 
take another written examination. 


Maryland Fire Defense for Industry. 

Another aspect of the Maryland Fire Defense Plan concerns industry. 
Naturally, all manufacturing processes are hazardous to a certain extent and 
numerous specialized processes or processes involving specialized materials 
offer hazards which do not usually confront the average fire department. For 
that reason, all plants in the state will undergo an inspection, said inspection 
to be made by the Inspector of the district and the local fire department officers. 

Those inspections will be made first, so that all manufacturing hazards in 
the state will be known; second, so that the management of each individual 
plant can be advised regarding proper fire protection and prevention for his 
premises; third, so that the fire department will know how to gain admittance 
to the property and how to maneuver within the plant if fire occurs. 
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In addition, a check will be made on the watchman services maintained, 
and when advisable a short course will be conducted for watchmen. An eye 
will be given to other property exposed to the plant. 

It is intended that these inspections be made at regular intervals in the 
future. By so doing, management will be convinced of the dangers which are 
continually confronting them. 


Extension of the Firemen's Training Program. 


The regular University Firemen’s Training Program in Maryland has been 
in existence for several years and has always proved to be tremendously suc- 
cessful. This year the program is being greatly expanded as an added defense 
measure. Whereas, in former years, the enrollment would usually be about 
750 firemen, of which possibly 600 would finish successfully, the enrollment 
this year is in the neighborhood of 1100 firemen and 1000 are expected to 
finish. Whereas in former years the number of towns in which classes were 
held totaled 32, the number of towns this year is 50. Whereas in former years 
the classes were open to firemen only, this year they are also being opened to 
high school seniors and to farmers if the seniors. or farmers enroll in groups. 

In opening the training course to high school seniors this year, it was felt. 
that many young men who would ordinarily become members of their local fire 
departments shortly after their graduation from high school will have had 
training that will be of some use to them. The course is being opened to farm- 
ers inasmuch as they are the farthest from the regular channels of fire pro- 
tection. 

Two different courses are being offered this year as has been done in the 
past. The first is a basic course lasting 25 weeks. This course is offered in 34 
of the 50 towns in which courses are given. In 16 other places, 23 weeks of an 
advanced course in firemanship is offered. Classes for these various courses are 
usually held one night a week for three hours from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. In Mary- 
land, these courses are offered free of charge. To out-of-state departments, how- 
ever, many of which have asked to receive the course by mail, there is a nomi- 
nal charge per man to defray expenses. 

In the same vein, the regular state fire prevention campaign has been 
stepped up consideraly this year through increased newspaper space and in- 
creased interest by civic organizations and public schools. In one county in 
the state alone, for example, seven fire prevention meetings were held during 
the month of November. 


To insure that there will always be well-informed and well-trained speakers. 


for these meetings, classes in public speaking will be organized shortly for fire- 
men. Firemen will then know not only firemanship, but also they will be 
capable of impressing others with the problems of fire protection and fire pre~ 
vention. 
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Conclusions. 

The measures that have been taken in Maryland to provide adequate fire 
defense with which to meet any emergency situation are not the result of war 
hysteria. All moves have been made, all plans for future action have been out- 
lined calmly, with an eye to perfection. This work has necessarily been moving 
slowly, true enough, but soon the Maryland fire defense should be ready for 
any test. 

Whether or not that test will be in the form of a war emergency we do not 
know. Naturally, we earnestly hope and pray that there will never be such an 
emergency. And if there is not, Maryland has lost nothing in preparing for 
defense. For uncontrolled fire is the natural enemy of man in peace as well 
as in war, and the more men that are trained for war-time fire fighting, the 
more we shall also have to fight fires that occur during times of peace. 

One measure all of us have of what can happen, of course, is being demon- 
strated daily in Europe. It is the realization of what is happening in Europe 
that has made it possible for the Maryland Defense Plan to make such head- 
way during the past six months. Not only has splendid codperation been re- 
ceived thus far from the governor and the fire marshal of the state, but also 
this same codperation has been forthcoming from every man in every depart- 
ment. 

Preparedness in Maryland will be more than the mere carrying out of 
those plans which have been enumerated in the previous pages of this paper. 
The actual business of being prepared involves taking all of our trained fire- 
men, the Regional Fire Marshals, the Inspectors, the Codrdinator, and welding 
them into a single unit, the various members of which will thoroughly under- 
stand what is expected of them if an emergency is suddenly declaréd. 

Any such emergency will call for the movement of men and apparatus, it 
will call for instantaneous and unfaltering action, it will call for precision and 
good fire fighting. And having all of these things in readiness is preparedness. 
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Handling Explosive and Incendiary Bombs. 
By W. J. Scott, K.C., 
Fire Marshal, Province of Ontario. 

On discovery of a bomb or suspected bomb, under ordinary conditions 
the first duty of fire and police authorities is the preservation of human life 
and then the preservation of property. Under war or emergency conditions, 
when the property endangered is vital to the war or defense effort, it some- 
times may be necessary to place greater relative emphasis on the preservation 
of property. There are no specific rules which will guarantee safety when 
handling bombs, but because of present conditions, it is most advisable for fire 
officers to have some knowledge of the means to lessen the hazards. 

There are many points of similarity in explosive and incendiary bombs. 
Either may be an open bomb or a disguised bomb and either may be ignited 
or detonated by similar means. The methods of handling are also substantially 
similar, although the hazards to the investigator and the after-effects, of course, 
may be different. Following is a brief outline of the igniting and detonating 
devices for bombs, a summary of the principles for handling explosive bombs, 
and finally, some suggestions as to the proper methods for investigating 
bombings. 

Saboteurs are most likely to use home-made bombs of rather crude con- 
struction, and these are more dangerous to handle than a more scientifically 
constructed bomb because their action is likely to be more uncertain. On the 
other hand, sabotage bombs may be of the utmost scientific precision, utilizing 
the latest chemical formulae, and designed either by a trained enemy agent or 
one of subversive character. Unless the bomb is of the open type, the materials 
used and the method of detonation will be hidden and the investigator’s diffi- 
culties multiplied many times. But there is one cardinal rule to be observed 
at all times in the handling of unexploded bombs, namely, that only one man 
at a time should be near to or handle the bomb, so that if it does explode the 
loss of life will be kept at a minimum. 


Detonators and Preventing Detonation. 

There are numerous detonating mechanisms for bombs, but for the most 
part they fall within two general classifications. These classifications in turn 
may be subdivided into several groups. 

1. Bombs dependent upon some type of physical manipulation. 

(a) Impact bombs, (6) Tilting bombs, (c) Trigger bombs. 


From a lecture to the Firemen’s Training School, University of Toronto. 
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2. Time bombs which explode or ignite at a predetermined time. 
(a) Through the action of a fuse. 
(b) By the means of some clockwork mechanism. 
(c) By chemical means. 

In handling an explosive or incendiary bomb, the first thing to be done is 
to decide whether or not to move it. The deciding factor in this is the amount 
of damage the bomb is likely to do if it detonates where it is found. The type 
of bomb, whether explosive or incendiary, and its size, weight and accessibility 
are also factors to be considered. As a general rule incendiary bombs of them- 
selves are not so highly hazardous, but depend for their damage on spreading 
fire to flammable substances. Explosive bombs may do their work either by 
the force of their own explosion or by having this increased by fire or explo- 
sion in adjacent materials. In time of war or emergency, the damage such a 
bomb might do to defenses or to military equipment, to a war industry, or to 
some essential service may be such as to justify the risk to life in attempting 
to remove the bomb. No set rule can be laid down as to whether a bomb 
should be allowed to remain until the arrival of an explosives expert or whether 
it should be removed without delay. There are, however, some safety sugges- 
tions to follow in either course. 

If the bomb is of the open type, the problem of rendering the bomb harm- 
less is much simpler. Nevertheless, many difficulties are presented by even the 
most common type of bomb — one made of a few sticks of dynamite, a length 
of standard safety fuse, and a detonator. If a bomb with a burning fuse is 
found, one must rely upon his own judgment to decide whether it is advisable 
to undertake the very dangerous procedure of pulling the fuse out of the 
bomb. It will help one who may sometime find himself faced with this problem 
to know that standard safety fuse burns at a rate of one foot in thirty to forty 
seconds. If it is decided to pull out the fuse, speed and firmness are essential 
and when free the fuse should be thrown in a safe direction instantly to avoid 
injury from the explosion of the detonator. 

In an open bomb, the least dangerous thing to do is to cut the two wires 
leading to the electric blasting cap if the wiring and detonator are exposed. 
These wires should be cut as near to the cap as possible. If the clockwork is 
exposed, an attempt may be made to stop the clock or other timing device, 
being careful not to disturb anything else and not to make any metallic con- 
tacts. Clockwork timers can often be detected by using a stethoscope. 

Deflecting the Bomb Blast. 

If the bomb is to be left in its original location, measures should be taken 
instantly to deflect its energies and so lessen the damage when it detonates. 
Some of these measures are: 

(1) Clear the building or danger area of all occupants to avoid injury 
from flying fragments and débris. 
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(2) Use extreme caution to ensure that the bomb is not moved or dis- 
turbed, nor any near-by object moved that might be connected to any trigger 
mechanism on the bomb. 

(3) Establish an organized guard outside of the danger area to keep per- 
sons away, and allow only one person at a time to go near the bomb. 

(4) If the bomb is in any building, open wide all doors and windows to 
allow any blast to disperse more easily. 

(5) Surround the bomb or suspected bomb with sandbags or felt mat- 
tresses to localize and direct the severity of the anticipated blast in the direc- 
tion where it will do the least harm. Be careful to utilize mattresses without 
metal springs, for these might become missiles. For sandbags use small bags 
that can be handled easily. It is important that the barricade be not so close 
to the bomb as to add to the force of the explosion. The protection should be 
built at an angle to deflect the blast rather than to try to stop it, and also 
should be flexible rather than too rigid. 

(6) Remove any flammable materials from the surrounding area, and 
shut off all gas, electric, steam or compressed air lines. 

(7) Remove from the area all valuable machinery or equipment which 
can be moved, or build special protection of sandbags or mattresses for impor- 
tant fixed equipment, walls or pillars. 

(8) Have available fire-fighting apparatus to quell any fire that might be 
started by the detonation of the bomb, and arrange also for medical aid in the 
event that anyone sustains injuries. 

(9) Send for a bomb or explosives expert to handle the bomb by contact- 
ing Army or Navy ordnance officers, mining experts, or some other organiza- 
tion of recognized authority. 

If the bomb has to be moved, most of the preliminary precautions listed 
above should be taken, not only in the immediate location of the bomb, but 
also along the route over which the bomb will be transported to a place of 
safety. Following are further suggestions: 

(1) Avoid turning the bomb on its side or upside down, and also avoid 
shocking or jarring it. 

(2) A shield consisting of a heavy felt mattress will afford a certain 
amount of protection if kept between the operator and the bomb. 

(3) Occasionally a bomb can be moved to a less hazardous location by 
dragging it with a rope at least 50 feet long. Care must be taken not to upset 
or tilt the bomb or to subject it to any rough treatment. 

(4) If the bomb has to be picked up and carried, gloves worn by the 
operator might give some protection against burns if the bomb is incendiary, 
and would also aid in preserving any fingerprints on the bomb. 

(5) If the bomb has to be transported any considerable distance, avoid 
densely populated areas or heavy street traffic, and take every precaution to 
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avoid any shock or a collision to the vehicle used. The use of a trailer will 
separate the bomb from the driver by a greater distance. 

(6) Special vehicles have been designed for the transport of bombs. One 
type has layers of mattresses to protect the driver and to deflect the blast up- 
wards where it will do least harm. Another type has a large tank with sloping 
sides and an open top, and containing oil in which the bomb can be immersed. 

(7) As few persons as possible should be near the bomb, and if possible 
each operation should be carried out by a single individual. 


Destroying and Opening Explosive Bombs. 

Among misconceptions as to the proper procedure in handling bombs is 
the entirely incorrect theory that immersing a bomb in water renders it harm- 
less. Actually, immersing a bomb in water will frequently detonate it. In the 
case of a bomb containing an electrical mechanism, water might cause a short 
circuit and result in detonation, or the bomb may contain a metal that bursts 
into flame upon coming into contact with water, or an acid that is affected by 
or that floats on water. Even a fuse and dynamite bomb will not be affected by 
water if a water-proof fuse and blasting gelatine are used. On the other hand, 
if dynamite is left some hours in water, there is a tendency for the nitro- 
glycerine to become separated from the other materials, thereby presenting all 
the dangers of liquid nitroglycerine. If it is essential to use some quenching 
agent, light lubricating oil or kerosene are the best to employ to lessen the 
danger of detonation. The oil tends also to stop any clockwork mechanism. 
Of course, no soaking is effective if the bomb is in a water-tight case. 

Most unexploded bombs are so dangerous that it is extremely hazardous 
for unskilled persons to attempt to open or even handle them. Even experi- 
enced investigators can easily do the wrong thing, and usually a person makes 
only one such mistake. It is most strongly recommended that the task of open- 
ing and making a detailed investigation of the interior of an unexploded bomb 
be left to the bomb expert. 

The probable destructive effect of an explosive bomb can be estimated 
from tests and from war bombings overseas. Fifty pounds, or about one hun- 
dred sticks of dynamite, will destroy one moderate-sized house. The greatest 
damage to buildings caused by high explosive bombs results not from the frag- 
ments of metal scattered when the bomb explodes, but rather from the blast 
of high velocity gas which is produced. The potential volume of gases is 
around 15,000 times the volume of the explosives employed, and the pressure 
within the bomb caused by the detonation may be as much as a hundred tons 
per square inch. The blast from a quarter ton bomb will knock down an ordi- 
nary house at 75 feet, and one instance from Britain reported that a 2200 
pound bomb demolished four houses, seriously damaged twenty others within 
a radius of 200 feet, and partially damaged 119 other houses within a radius 
of 600 feet. 
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Accurate information on the methods in use in England in handling un- 
exploded bombs, particularly time bombs, is not yet available. From press 
reports, the general method is that after excavating to the bomb, an effort is 
first made to unscrew or detach or otherwise render inoperative the detonating 
device. The timing mechanism may be either a fuse which starts to burn on 
impact, a clockwork mechanism, or a chemical timer for very lengthy delayed 
action. The latter is usually a corrosive acid contained first in a glass vial 
which shatters on impact, allowing the acid to eat its way through a metal con- 
tainer to the detonator. In other types the acid corrodes a wire which releases 
a hammer-detonating mechanism. Some aerial time bombs may combine both 
a chemical timer and also a tilting mechanism. In transporting the bomb for 
destruction, a special truck is used with a crew of one man only. 


Investigation of Bombings and Attempts. 

The investigation of bombings is very similar to the investigation of arson. 
The use of incendiary bombs is only one type of arson. On the other hand 
some explosions may be from accidental causes and not from a bomb at all, 
so that careful investigation should determine first the cause of the explosion. 
Pending the arrival of the bomb or fire experts, who should be called in immedi- 
ately if a bombing of any kind occurs or if a suspected bomb is discovered, the 
following are among the things that should be done: 

1. If the bomb has not detonated: 

(a) Care should be taken not to add or destroy fingerprints to the mate- 
rial or explosive container. 

(6) If possible the bomb should be photographed in its original location, 
to preserve a permanent record of its characteristics, taking care to record any 
writing, printing or distinctive markings. A ruler placed alongside the package 
will give an idea as to the size. 

(c) The outside of the bomb should be dusted for fingerprints, and the 
wrapping retained for later treatment with iodine vapors, osmic acid fumes, 
or a silver nitrate solution for the development of latent fingerprints. 

(d) The package should be examined by X-rays, using a fluoroscope. 
Unless the container is of metal (other than aluminum or some very thin 
metal) this will show up any objects inside such as clockwork or trigger 
mechanisms, wires, blasting caps, etc. 

(e) The investigation from this point will follow the usual lines of an 
arson investigation, starting first with the determination of whether it has 
been an inside or an outside job. Most important are such things as by whom 
and at what time was the bomb first discovered; the state of the means of 
access to that location, e.g., doors and windows locked, open or forced; the last 
person or persons known to be near this point; the presence of any strangers in 
the vicinity; the completeness of the guard system, etc. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to repeat that careful notes should be taken at the time by the investi- 
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gator, rather than relying on memory, and that statements from important 
witnesses should be taken in writing, and signed and witnessed. 
2. If the bomb, has exploded or ignited: 

(a) The first step obviously is to extinguish any fire that has been started, 
and to take any necessary steps to preserve the property from further damage. 
In doing so, it is important to take every possible care not to destroy or disturb 
any evidence that may remain. 

(6) Photographs should be taken as soon as possible, showing both gen- 
eral and close-up views of the disaster. 

(c) If an explosion has taken place, the cause is the first question to be 
answered. There may be parts of a bomb, explosives may be stored in the 
premises, gasoline containers may be found, or a leaky joint or a break in a 
gas main or pipe. The centre of the explosion usually can be determined as the 
wreckage radiates from it like the spokes of a wheel. 

(d) The steps outlined in paragraph 1 (e) above should be followed. 

(e) The examination of the scene will often enable quite reliable conclu- 
sions to be drawn as to the nature of the explosive. Witnesses should be ques- 
tioned as to the sound of the explosion, the amount and color of the flash and 
the-smoke, and the violence of the concussion as evidenced by ringing of the 
ears. This will tell whether it was a low explosive such as gasoline, illuminating 
gas or black blasting powder, or high explosives such as dynamite, nitro- 
glycerine, guncotton or T.N.T. Sometimes an explosives expert or a miner can 
tell by the odor of the smoke and materials in the vicinity of the explosion 
what the explosive was. 

(f) Whether the bomb was explosive or incendiary, a minute examina- 
tion of the immediate vicinity will provide important evidence. In an explo- 
sion there may be fractured pieces of pipe or some other container, electrician’s 
tape, wire, fragments of clockwork or trigger mechanism, fragments of burned 
fuse or blasting caps. If it was an incendiary bomb, the expert may be able to 
determine its character if in the débris he finds materials such as lead, 
mercury, copper, iron, zinc, chromium, silver, manganese, potash, chlorine, 
sulphur, lime, aluminum, etc., which are foreign to the location. 

(g) If volatile liquids are suspected it is important immediately to pre- 
serve the débris in an air-tight container. For this, an ordinary glass fruit jar, 
properly sealed, is as good as anything. Other evidence should also be carefully 
preserved in separate containers and properly identified, but it is important 
that the expert have an opportunity to examine the scene personally before this 
evidence is disturbed or removed. 

It is hoped that the fire and police authorities will have few opportunities 
to deal with explosive or incendiary bombs or suspected bombs. But if foreign 
agents or others of subversive character do strike at our industrial production 
or armed forces, it is hoped that the suggestions given above may be of value. 
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Sabotage Through Fire. 


By E. P. Coffey, 
Chief of the Technical Laboratory, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Fire as a medium of general sabotage and aimed at the destruction of the 
national defense program must be considered a very serious possibility. It is 
not the desire of the F.B.I. to stir up hysteria on the subject, but the situation 
must be regarded in a calm, businesslike way and the existence of the threat 
must be realized. Even if this threat should never manifest itself, we must be 
prepared. 

Arson as committed by the saboteur is more serious, more dangerous and 
more devastating than the ordinary commercial type of arson that we seek to 
combat in peace time. The saboteur is the agent of a foreign government and 
has at his disposal resources, information, and funds far greater in amount than 
any commercial arsonist. His motives are more malicious and destructive. The 
fact must be faced frankly that the saboteur in the form of an enemy agent is 
more dangerous than the usual peace-time arsonist. 

There are, therefore, two conflicting problems which confront the dictator 
nations, and one possible answer may be sabotage so carefully concealed, so 
carefully planned, that it does not appear to be sabotage at all. Sabotage by 
fire is one of the most plausible means of accomplishing that end. 

Activities of the Saboteur. 

An instance which was not the work of saboteurs shows the possibilities in 
connection with the plant survey work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
In inspecting a pier and wharf area in Hoboken on which the owners had made 
careful plans for fire protection, 97 water barrels were found, each filled to the 
brim. Above each was a bucket marked “Fire.” Had a fire occurred, even a 
small one, the entire structure might have been destroyed. This company had 
had some trouble with mosquitoes, and the exterminating company which had 
been called in solved the problem by pouring five gallons of No. 2 fuel oil into 
each of these 97 barrels. Only through constant inspection and checking can 
such things be detected. The system was perfect to begin with, but did not 
remain so. 

How will the arsonist get into plants where federal defense contracts are 
under way? Vulnerable spots must not only be checked, but also every possible 
method by which instruments of arson might be brought into the plant must be 
considered. The arsonist can equip himself with the necessary implements of 
fire in very compact and easily hidden form. In jthe last war, the favorite 
method was the use of small incendiary devices composed of two sections filled 
with chemicals separated by a thin metal partition. When the latter had been 
eaten through by chemical action, the substances mixed and a fire resulted. Its 
starting action was timed accurately hours in advance. The thickness of the 
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partition governed the starting time, which made it especially easy to divert 
suspicion. The fire would appear to be entirely accidental since it would occur 
in the dead of night when nobody was in the plant. 

Instruments of destruction taken into plants in lunch boxes, packages, au- 
tomobiles or trucks, or sent in shipments as merchandise are entirely within 
the realm of possibility. In the Wall Street explosion, for example, a wagon 
bearing explosives was driven to the proper spot and set off. 

Within the plant the disloyal worker has many opportunities open to him 
for sabotage. He can cause machinery or boilers to overheat until the point of 
protection is passed and fire results. He can cause numerous accidents, all of 
which accomplish the purpose he seeks of interfering with the vital defense pro- 
gram, but which are covered up by the fact that he is an employee. 


The Threat of the Infernal Machine. 

Allied to the threat of fire is another threat of the saboteur, the “infernal” 
explosion machine. Much has been said about the correct method of handling 
such instruments and it seems by this time*that there actually is no correct 
method. Many people have been killed trying to find one. 

When a suspicious package of any sort is reported, the first consideration 
should be the protection of human life. There is no formula for handling 
bombs and infernal machines. They are made by crackpots whose plans are not 
known; they are likely to go off when least expected. The only safe rule is to 
leave the suspected bomb alone until all persons in the area are out of the way, 
and then, the bomb should be destroyed if possible where it is, either by rifle 
fire or by setting fire to it. This brings up the question of property damage, 
which may be great, and sometimes the bomb must be moved in view of its sur- 
toundings. Sandbag barricades will, however, do a great deal to lessen the force 
of the explosion. Also, the force of the explosion can be guided in a direction 
which will hold damage to a minimum. Another thing to be considered before 
destroying a bomb where discovered, is the possible damage which power lines, 
water lines, and steam lines may suffer. 

The usual advice for disabling such bombs is to put them in a barrel of 
motor oil. The most recent advice is that light fuel oil is better than motor oil. 
This may be good treatment for the bomb, but it raises the question: Who is 
going to put the bomb in the oil? A bomb should never be handled unless it 
endangers human lives. Only two or three cases are necessary to prove this 
point. In Milwaukee twenty years ago, a bomb was found and carried into the 
police station where it remained for several hours. When the shifts were 
changing the sergeant at the desk told his men, “If you want some experience 
handling bombs, there’s one in the property room. Take a look at it.” Eleven 
were killed when the bomb went off. 

A bomb was discovered in the post office of a city in eastern Pennsylvania, 
and officials correctly sent for a bomb expert having special implements and 
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equipment. His principal piece of equipment was an armored steel shield 
which he placed before him. It had a periscope device to enable him to peer 
over the top and manipulators for handling the bomb. In spite of these pre- 
cautions the bomb went off and drove the shield against the wall, crushing the 
bomb expert to death. 

A bomb was found in the British Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair 
last summer and was known to have been in the building for at least thirty-six 
hours. This particular bomb was of the clock mechanism type which bomb 
experts believed was harmless after a twenty-four hour period. Nevertheless, 
it did explode after it had been carried from the building, and lives were lost. 

There are two types of infernal machines, the time bomb, actuated by clock 
mechanism or by acid eating through partitions, and the trigger bomb, dis- 
charged by disturbance of the trigger in any one of many different ways. But 
these machines are all made by crackpots, and one cannot foretell what will 
happen. By placing them in oil, particularly light fuel oil which will disable 
the clock mechanism and stop the clock, explosion may not take pace. 


Plant Surveys. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, under the direction of the President, 
is continuing making surveys of manufacturing plants engaged in federal de- 
fense contracts. In doing this the F. B. I. points out the spots in the plant 
which seem to be particularly vulnerable to sabotage, fire, espionage, etc. In 
that connection, many such vulnerable spots have been discovered, and it has 
always been found that manufacturers are more than eager to cooperate, to 
seek the suggestions of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and to carry them 
out whenever possible. The Federal Bureau of Investigation is not in a posi- 
tion technically to make detailed corrective recommendations. Rather the 
weak points can be determined, but it is left to the plant’s own engineers to 
solve the problem. 

Some things in all plants are well protected. Plants, however, frequently 
overlook the protection of irreplaceable models and drawings from the saboteur 
who would steal them for purposes of his own. Plants are frequently well pro- 
tected inside, but not outside. Sometimes they are not fenced; sometimes they 
are well fenced, but no attempt is made to control the people who enter. We 
are too hospitable and welcome every stranger within our gates, and give him 
the freedom of the plant. The selection of personnel should be most carefully 
considered, and the entry and exit of the personnel should also be carefully 
checked. If you can get the personnel interested in problems of this sort, if you 
can get them enthusiastic, they will frequently suggest things which you would 
hesitate to demand. If employees make suggestions, they will frequently incon- 
venience themselves to carry them out. But most of all, all systems will fail 
unless they are inspected and inspected time and again until the defense emer- 
gency is passed. 
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The 1940 Fire Loss. 


The fire loss in the United States for the year 1940 is $306,469,520, ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This total estimate is $7,029,320, or 2.2% less than the 1939 preliminary loss 
estimate, and shows decreased losses over 1939 in all but three months of the 
year. 


Comparative Monthly Loss Estimates, 1938, 1939, 1940. 


1938 
January $27,676,337 
February 26,472,626 
29,050,968 
25,616,112 
22,917,577 
19,473,617 
20,434,688 
20,821,184 
September 23,372,528 
October 24,797,624 
November 28,658,695 
December 32,758,044 


Total 12 months............. $302,050,000 


Adjusted loss figures........... $265,591,231 
(Released later in year) 


$313,498,840 


1939 1940 
$27,615,316 
29,303,520 
30,682,168 
27,061,522 
27,031,700 
24,190,700 
22,468,304 
22,800,500 
22,837,250 
24,300,500 
27,248,160 
27,959,200 


, _ 
$36,260,650," — 


34,410,250 
29,788,800 
26,657,190 
23,446,590 
19,506,000 
20,322,800 
20,722,100 
21,198,000 
22,091,140 
23,449,000 
28,617,000 


$306 ,469,520 


$274,943,000 


Aggregate Loss for 25 Years Is Nearly Ten Billion Dollars. 
The 1940 fire loss brings the total fire waste in the United States during 


the past twenty-five years up to $9,782,147,615, which is an annual average 
about $400,000,000. The following table gives the annual fire losses by years 


since 1916. 


$258,377,952 
289,535,050 
353,878,876 
320,540,399 
447,886,677 
495,406,012 
506,541,001 
535,372,782 
549,062,124 
559,418,184 
561,980,751 
472,933,969 
464,607,102 


$459,445,778 
501,980,624 
451,643,866 
406,885,959 
271,453,189 
271,197,296 
235,263,401 
266,659,449 
254,959,423 
265,591,231 
274,943,000 
(Est.) 306,469,520 


Norte. It may be noted that the final loss figures for both 1938 and 1939 are less than 


the preliminary loss figures for those years. It may be assumed, therefore, that the adjusted 
loss figure for 1940 will also be lower than the preliminary estimate. 
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Large Loss Fires, 1940. 


During the year 1940 the N.F.P.A. Department of Fire Record received 
reports of thirty-eight fires in the United States and Canada each of which 
involved a loss estimated at $250,000 or more. Of these, four occurred in 
Canada. This represents an increase of eleven fires over the number reported 
for 1939 and is three greater than the average for the past five years. The loca- 
tions of these thirty-eight fires are indicated on the accompanying annual con- 
flagration map. Twelve of these fires caused individual losses of not less than 
$500,000, including three which resulted in losses of $1,000,000 or more. The 
largest loss of the year was the conflagration of July 30 at Camden, N. J., 
which involved the plant of the R. M. Hollingshead Corporation and numerous 
dwellings with a loss estimated at nearly $2,000,000. 

A total of seventy-one lives were lost in these fires. This is sixty more 
than were lost in the corresponding fires of 1939, but only ten more than in 
1938. 

The following table shows the occupancies which were involved: 


Multiple occupancies Cereal mill 

Warehouses Cork storage 

Lumber mills Distillery 

Miscellaneous manufacturing Explosives manufacturing 

Metal workers Gas works 

Canneries ...... Group fire 

Railroad property Hotel 

Airplane hangar Meat packing 

Apartment Oil storage tanks 
Plasterboard manufacturing 
Salt mine 

Building under construction Silica plant 


A summary of each of the fires is presented below to show the factors 
responsible for each large loss as far as the information is available. The loss 
figures in most cases are adjusted figures or authoritative estimates. 


January 13, Redding, Calif. McCormick-Saeltzer Building. Loss: $600,000. 


This fire, the cause of which was not determined, involved a mercantile building of 
ordinary brick-joisted construction occupied by three department stores, a printing shop and 
other retail establishments. Originally the building had been subdivided by four fire walls 
with openings protected by double fire doors. When the last occupants took over the build- 
ing, the fire walls were removed and replaced by partitions of wood and metal lath and 
plaster, leaving a large area without adequate fire breaks. The fire was discovered by the 
watchman about 2:25 a.m., when he found flames running across the front of one of the 
department stores on the mezzanine. The excessive area of the store combined with the 
flammable nature of its contents, were the principal causes of the rapid spread of the fire 
and the generation of terrific heat. The total area of the building destroyed was in excess 
of 31,000 square feet. It has been authoritatively stated that the fire could have been extin- 
guished with a fraction of the loss and with about one-fifth of the area involved if the 
original construction of the building had not been altered by the removal of the fire walls. 
Aided at one point by a 12-inch brick wall, firemen were able to prevent serious damage to 
adjacent buildings. 
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January 18, Pittsburg, Kans. Kansas City Southern Railway Shops. Loss: $298,225. 

Fire of unknown origin, fanned by a strong wind in sub-zero temperatures, destroyed 
three buildings and damaged others. The property involved consisted of a mill, car repair 
shop and a combined storeroom and office building. The buildings were for the most part 
of wood construction, one story in height, only the office section having brick walls. When 
the fire was discovered by the watchman shortly after 6:00 a.m., it had gained considerable 
headway. Flames were first noticed in the mill building, and in spite of the efforts of the 
fire department spread to adjacent structures. Firemen directed their efforts to protecting 
near-by buildings and preventing further spread of the fire. The large loss may be attributed 
to the delayed discovery of the fire, the type of construction of the buildings involved, and 
the severe conditions of the weather. 


January 19, St. Louis, Mo. Multiple Occupancy. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire of unknown origin swept through this three-story brick building with a loss esti- 
mated in excess of $250,000. The fire started in a dry goods store on the first floor and 
spread through unprotected vertical openings. It was diseovered by an employee, and con- 
siderable time was lost in futile attempts to extinguish the fire before calling the fire depart- 
ment. Sub-zero temperatures hampered the efforts of the fire department, but they were 
successful in confining the fire to the building of origin. The factors responsible for the large 
loss were the construction of the building, which had wood floors and roof on unprotected 
steel members, the lack of fire cut-offs, and the delay in calling the fire department. 


January 20, Columbus, Miss. Group Fire. Loss: $300,000. 

This fire, which swept two city blocks and threatened to develop into a major con- 
flagration, started in a large four-story factory of brick mill construction with large un- 
divided areas. This building at one time had been equipped with automatic sprinklers, but 
these had been removed from the building in 1931 for non-payment. A bottling works and 
woodworking establishment occupied the ground floor, while a furniture manufacturing 
company occupied the three upper floors. The fire apparently started on the second floor 
and spread with such rapidity that the local fire department was unable to bring it under 
control. The entire building was soon involved and flames fanned by a strong northwest 
wind spread to buildings to the south and east. Outside aid was summoned promptly and 
towns from 18 to 95 miles distant responded. As the essential men and equipment arrived, 
the fire was gradually brought under control. (April, 1940, QUARTERLY, page 388.) 


February 5, Fall River, Mass. Weetamoe Mills No. |. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire which originated in an unsprinklered section of this large six-story brick mill re- 
sulted in complete destruction of the main building and certain connected structures with a 
loss of not less than $250,000. Idle since 1928, the property was taken over by the city in 
1933 and up to the time of the fire was used as headquarters for W.P.A. relief projects and 
for storage of foodstuffs and supplies for relief agencies. A toy-making project used the 
fourth floor of the former main mill and it was here that the fire is believed to have orig- 
inated. The building was once sprinklered throughout, but the riser had been capped and all 
protection removed above the third floor. The fire was discovered by two policemen at 
about 6:20 p.m., at which time the flames were bursting through the roof of the main 
building. The fire spread very rapidly, the roof collapsing within thirty minutes after the 
fire was discovered. Three alarms were sounded and help was also sent from a dozen sur- 
rounding cities and towns. The sprinklers in the lower stories of the main mill were allowed 
to operate until the floors collapsed, but had little effect, the water pressure being drawn 
down by hose streams. The chief of the fire department is said to have repeatedly urged the 
city officials to restore sprinkler protection to the upper floors, but without avail. Because 
of the government-owned stocks which were involved, it is difficult to arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the loss, but it seems probable that the total loss was more than $250,000. 


February 13, Yonkers, N. Y. Custer Arms Apartments. Loss: $365,000. 


Fire of unknown origin severely damaged this fashionable apartment house, spreading 
with great rapidity through the open attic spaces. This apartment building was a large four- 
story brick veneer and hollow tile structure of English architecture, shaped like a partly 
closed “U” and having a mansard type cornice éxtending around the entire building, forming 
a communicating attic space accessible only from the frame roof deck. Fire walls which 
divided the occupied floors did not extend above the fourth floor. Smoke was first detected 
issuing from a fourth floor apartment. With the arrival of the fire department, the ceiling 
of the fourth floor had started to fall and the fire spread to the attic space. Second, third 
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International. 

A large attic space completely lacking in fire breaks was responsible for this 
damage to a Yonkers, N. Y., apartment house when fire broke out on Feb. 13, 1940. 
Authorities refused permission to repair the building at an estimated cost of 
$215,000, and it was therefore torn down. Loss to household furnishings and per- 
sonal property approached $150,000. 


and fourth alarms were sounded, and additional help called from Eastchester. The fire 
spread quickly through the attic space, following down dumbwaiter shafts and bursting out 
at various points on the lower floors. The entire roof, fourth floor and part of the third 
floor were destroyed. The lower floors were badly damaged by water. Permission to repair 
the structure was refused by the local authorities. The cost of repairing the building was 
estimated at $215,000, whereas some $365,000 would have been required to rebuild the 
structure. To this must be added some $150,000 for losses sustained to household furnish- 
ings and other personal property. The large loss is chargeable directly to the construction of 
the building. If fire breaks had been provided within the attic space, it is probable that the 
fire would have been controlled with relatively small loss. 


February 15, Buffalo, N. Y. General Mills, Inc. Loss: $500,000. 


Failure to appreciate the elementary fact that fire protection must be complete before 
a building is safe for occupancy resulted in a loss estimated at between $500,000 and 
$750,000 when fire swept this new nine-story, reinforced concrete cereal mill. Work was 
still in progress on completion of building details and no sprinklers were in service at the 
time of the fire. Numerous vertical openings had not been protected and no first aid equip- 
ment was available. The fire originated on the fourth floor and may have been started by a 
blow torch igniting a huge pile of cardboard packing cases containing small toy airplanes. 
By the time the fire department was able to bring hose streams into play the fire was out 
of control and spread through unprotected vertical openings to the fifth, sixth and seventh 
floors. (April, 1940, QUARTERLY, page 358.) 


February 27, Middletown, Conn. Russell Manufacturing Company. Loss: $250,000. 


Fire, which started in a small dip tank containing a solution of gasoline and rubber, 
destroyed a large two-story sprinklered building and a small unsprinklered frame sawmill. 
Several other buildings were damaged. Static electricity is believed to have caused the fire. 
It has not been possible to determine exactly what happened during the early stages of the 
fire, but failure to control a fire in the small dip tank with the available foam can only be 
explained by lack of proper application of the foam to the burning tank. The rapid spread 
of the fire to involve the entire building can only be explained by lack of water for the 
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General view of the ruins of the Weetamoe Mill at Fall River, Mass., after 
fire destroyed the main building and adjoining structures Feb. 5, 1940. Sprinklers 
had been disconnected above the third floor, and the fire is believed to have started 
on the fourth floor. Buildings were used as headquarters, workrooms, storehouses 
for various relief agencies. 


sprinklers, presumably due to the closing of some valve. Although the plant fire brigade 
immediately sought to extinguish the fire, the municipal fire department was not notified 
until at least twenty minutes after the fire started. (April, 1940, QUARTERLY, page 379.) 


March |, Aberdeen, Wash. Aberdeen Plywood Company. Loss: $525,000. 


Fire originating in a drier used for drying veneer destroyed this sprinklered veneer panel 
factory. Two men lost their lives and many others narrowly escaped in this early morning 
fire when the lighting system failed, plunging the plant into total darkness. The factory 
consisted of a frame building of approximately 100,000 square feet in area protected by some 
2500 sprinklers. The sprinklers in the drier where the fire originated and those near by 
were supplied by a riser which was found to be only slightly open after the fire. The valve 
is known to have been shut some three weeks before the fire to replace a damaged head, and 
it may be that it was only partially reopened. The fire spread so rapidly that it was beyond 
control when the fire department arrived. The large loss may be attributed to the failure 
of the sprinklers to control the fire in its early stages and to the severity of the hazard. 
(July, 1940, QuaRTERLY, page 47.) 


March 5, New York, N. Y. Airplane hangar. Loss: $600,000. 


A forest of flammable wooden scaffolding used for the installation of an automatic 
sprinkler system and for painting resulted in the partial destruction of Hangar No. 4 at 
La Guardia Field—North Beach Airport. The fire is believed to have been due to the 
spontaneous ignition of oily rags in a suit of overalls in a painters’ shanty inside the hangar. 
The fire was fought unsuccessfully by watchmen using extinguishers, and there was some 
delay in notifying the fire department. Because of this delay and the quantity of combus- 
tible material involved, one end of the hangar was doomed before the fire department could 
get into effective action. By the time the fire was extinguished, one-half of the hangar had 
been destroyed. The large loss in this case was due to the quantity of flammable staging, 
which was enough to produce heat of sufficient intensity to cause the collapse of exposed 
steel roof trusses. Other important factors were the presence of hazardous wooden sheds 
inside the building and the delay in calling the fire department. (April, 1940, QUARTERLY, 
frontispiece.) 


March 28, Clifton, N. J. Newark Plasterboard Company. Loss: $372,000. 


The materials used in this plant included cork, ground hair, sawdust and sand. The 
manufacturing process involved drying the mixture by means of a steam coil drier, and it 
was near the base of this drier that the fire was first discovered. The plant was operating 
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both night and day, and it was about 3:00 a.m. when the watchman noticed flames coming 
from the wooden floor boards at the base of the drier. Attempts to extinguish the fire with 
standpipe hose lines were unsuccessful and the fire department was summoned. Despite the 
efforts of the fire department, the fire spread through unprotected openings to the basement 
and second (top) floor, and destroyed the building. Wind carried sparks and heat to an 
adjacent structure which was also severely damaged. Authoritative estimates place the loss 
at $247,000 property damage and $125,000 use and occupancy. 


April 9, East Braintree, Mass. Old Colony Gas Company. Loss: $275,000. 

Four men were killed and fifteen other persons were injured when a gas explosion 
demolished a compressor building while workmen were making repairs. The plant consisted 
of a group of buildings and a 750,000 cubic foot gas holder. Just what occurred will prob- 
ably never be determined, but a devastating explosion took place which not only de- 
molished the compressor building but also severely damaged near-by structures, including 
the gas holder, which was ruptured. The escaping gas burned until the holder, which had 
been about three-quarters full, dropped to the empty. position. (July, 1940, QuARTERLY, 
page 61.) 

April 16, Kansas City, Kans. Twelfth Street Bridge. Loss: $320,000. 

A large steel bridge and viaduct spanning the Kaw River was severely damaged by a 
fire presumably due to the ignition of the wooden flooring by a spark or a cigarette. The 
wind caused the fire to spread rapidly along the creosoted wood plank deck which was 
topped with asphalt. The fire was difficult to attack effectively. It was not possible to fight 
the fire from the floor of the bridge as the fire was mostly on the under side, while the 
height of the bridge was too great for the effective use of hose streams from the ground 
below. Sufficient heat was developed to cause two of the five steel spans to collapse, break- 
ing telephone and electric cables and a sixteen-inch water main. (July, 1940, QuARTERLY, 
page 76.) 


April 18, St. Remi d'Amherst, P. O. Canadian Kaolin Silica Products, Ltd. Loss: $288,234. 


The main plant of this company, one of the largest producers of silica in Canada, was 
destroyed by fire which is believed to have been caused by radiated heat from a drier ignit- 
ing a near-by wall. The plant consisted of about one-half wood frame construction with 
composition siding and one-half steel construction with transite roof and walls. According 
to the brief report available, the rapid spread of the fire was aided by the high wind prevail- 
ing at the time. 


April 25, So. Edmonton, Alta. Gainers, Ltd. Loss: $250,000. 


Fire of unstated origin severely damaged this large meat packing plant, which consisted 
of several buildings, some of frame and some of brick construction. The fire practically 
destroyed the frame units of the plant with very heavy losses on stock. Discovered about 
12:37 a.m. by the plant engineer, the fire spread from the frame building at the extreme 
north end of the plant, where it originated, to adjoining frame buildings and thence to 
other wood structures throughout the plant. Fire doors between the frame and brick struc- 
tures were effective in keeping the fire out of the latter buildings. The large loss may be 
attributed to the combustible construction of the buildings and the high value of the stock 
involved. 


May 5, Hopkins, Minn. Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Company. Loss: $541,854. 


Fire starting in the paint spraying section of a large farm machinery assembly plant 
won a battle with several volunteer fire departments and destroyed the main building of the 
plant. It is not known how the fire started, but it is considered likely that painters’ clothing 
may have ignited spontaneously. The building was L-shaped, the main section being nearly 
300 feet long and 100 feet wide with a wing of equal size. The entire structure was of brick, 
one-story in height, the main section having a heavy wood roof supported on‘steel trusses 
and girders. The wing had steel posts and girders supporting a sawtooth wood roof. There 
were no effective fire cut-offs and no automatic sprinkler protection. The watchman dis- 
covered the fire near the end of the wing and called the volunteer fire department. The fire 
spread faster than the firemen could lay their hose and they were unable to get ahead of the 
blaze to check its progress. Help was sent from four near-by communities, but by the time 
they arrived the entire main plant was burning and efforts had to be confined to protecting 
other buildings. The visiting fire companies were delayed in getting into action by the 
necessity of digging out private hydrants which had hose connection installed below ground 
level and by the lack of large pumper connections on the hydrants. 
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May 27, Logansport, Ind. Sykes Building. Loss: $340,000. 


During the early morning hours fire of undetermined origin started in the central part 
of the southeast one-story section of this multiple industrial and warehouse plant. The fire 
spread unchecked despite the efforts of the fire department until it reached a fire wall at the 
extreme west section, completely gutting the building. The building was of brick-joist con- 
struction, three stories in height, with combustible roof and floors and completely lacking in 
fire walls and private fire protection facilities. It was occupied by a ladies’ coat factory, a 
U. S. Government garage, and an industrial warehouse. The large loss may be attributed to 
the construction of the building, the flammable nature of the contents and to a weak water 
supply. There was some delay in laying hose lines due to the fact that each of the three 
pumper companies that responded consisted of only three men. 


June 6, Owen Sound, Ont. National Grocers, Ltd. Loss: $254,728. 


Fire originating in a freight elevator spread through the elevator shaft and destroyed 
this grocery warehouse. At the time of the fire an exceptionally large stock of foodstuffs 
was stored in the building. Nearly all the employees had left the building before the fire 
was discovered. The night watchman had completed the first of his rounds, using the freight 
elevator to go from floor to floor, and had gone to the rear of the building when the ware- 
house foreman, who was about to leave, noticed flames in the elevator shaft. The fire is said 
to have been either of electrical origin or due to an overheated bearing. The large loss was 
due, at least in part, to the valuable contents of the property. 


June 20, Hoquiam, Wash. Polson Lumber & Shingle Co. Loss: $845,000. 


Fire reported as of incendiary origin destroyed this large mill property with a loss up- 
wards of $845,000. The entire plant was constructed on a plank platform elevated upon 
piling above the tide-washed river bottom. The space under the platform was unsprin- 
klered, not subdivided by fire walls, and difficult of access for fire fighting. The principal 
buildings were equipped with automatic sprinklers, but there were no sprinklers under the 
platform floor and some rather large unsprinklered buildings reduced the spaces between 
the sprinklered units. At about 4:30 a.m. a small fire occurred in a fuel storage pile in the 
shingle mill boiler house, but this fire was extinguished by the sprinklers. Shortly after 
5:00 p.m. a second fire occurred in the planing mill. This apparently originated in a large 
refuse pile under the planing machines and spread so rapidly through holes in the floor and 
throughout the underfloor area that the sprinkler equipment was overwhelmed. The fire was 
fanned by a strong wind and the wooden platforms and conveyors carried it to the other 
units, resulting in practically total destruction of the twenty-acre plant site, including ap- 
proximately 10 million feet of stored lumber. The water supply was insufficient for the large 
draught of water required by the many sprinkler heads operating in the planing mill, 
together with the hose streams used by firemen and employees from nearly every available 
hydrant. The water mains were suspended from the platform and the early collapse of this 
structure put the plant protection facilities completely out of service. 


June 27, Tieton, Wash. Yakima County Horticultural Union. Loss: $309,500. 


This large apple packing plant and cold storage warehouse was almost entirely destroyed 
by a fire which originated in a pile of wood packing boxes stored some fifty feet from the 
buildings. The fire started in the early morning from an unknown cause. The nested boxes 
burned with great intensity due to the very strong wind, which carried brands from two 
to four miles. The combustible roofs of the masonry and frame structures were soon 
ignited. There was practically no water supply for the volunteer fire departments to use 
and what little water there was available was used to protect near-by cabins. The entire 
plant burned to the ground except the three-story fire-resistive warehouse which was rather 
badly spalled. The large loss in this case may be attributed to the lack of adequate water 
supply and to the combustible construction of certain of the buildings. 


July 22, St. Louis, Mo. Railroad Switching Tower. Loss: $250,000. 


The destruction by fire of the main track signal and switch control tower handling the 
entire switching facilities for the Union Station of St. Louis emphasizes the necessity of 
adopting the best structural design and fire protection facilities in order to safeguard equip- 
ment vital to essential operations. The main factors contributing to the destruction of this 
control tower were combustible construction, arrangement conducive to the rapid spread of 
fire, failure of private protection, inaccessibility and delay in bringing the public fire appa- 
ratus into action. The cause of the fire was undetermined. The cost of replacing the tower 
approximates $250,000. (OcToBER, 1940, QUARTERLY, page 144.) 
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July 30, Camden, N. J. R. M. Hollingshead Corporation. Loss: $2,000,000. 


Fire following a series of explosions quickly assumed conflagration proportions due to 
the ignition of large quantities of flammable liquids. Ten persons lost their lives in the explo- 
sions and fire. In addition to destroying a block of factory buildings, the blaze spread to 
near-by dwellings, leaving sixty families homeless. Processes involving quantities of flam- 
mable liquids without adequate ventilation resulted in the accumulation of explosive vapors 
which were ignited. It is probable that the initial explosion damaged the sprinkler system 
to such an extent that it was rendered useless. The fire doors protecting openings in fire 
walls apparently functioned properly, but the fire flashed through these openings before the 
doors could operate. With the sprinkler system rendered useless, and the division wall 
having little or no retarding effect, the fire spread with rapidity throughout the group of 
buildings forming the main portion of the plant. Outstanding lessons of this fire are 
the importance of locating processes involving flammable liquids in properly protected 
and detached fire-resistive buildings, the importance of proper zoning to segregate manu- 
facturing and residential areas, and the fact that no public fire department can be expected 
to overcome the inherent hazards found in such large conflagration breeding occupancies 
once private protection fails or is inadequate. (October, 1940, QUARTERLY, page 157.) 


August I1, St. Joseph, Mo. Multiple Occupancy. Loss: $257,000. 


An early morning fire, cause unknown, gutted a large two-story brick-joisted building 
located in the heart of the congested business district and occupied by a 5 and 10-cent store 
and a cafeteria. The fire spread to an adjoining fire-resistive building through ordinary wood 
frame windows, causing considerable smoke damage to a clothing store and slight damage 
to another 5 and 10-cent store. The fire apparently started in the second floor kitchen of 
the cafeteria, and had gained great headway before the fire department arrived. The second 
floor collapsed quickly and the entire roof structure was consumed in a short time. Reasons 
for the large loss were: (1) the construction of the building, which lacked fire cut-offs and 
private protection facilities, and (2) the exposure hazard of unprotected window openings 
in the near-by fire-resistive building. 


August 20, Brantford, Ontario. Canada Packers, Ltd. Loss: $262,702. 


Fire of undetermined origin totally destroyed the main building of this fruit and vege- 
table packing plant which was located just outside the city limits. The fire started at about 
1:00 a.m. on the second floor of the main section and was discovered by the watchman, who 
notified the fire department. The interior of the building was of combustible construction 
and there were many unprotected vertical openings through which the fire spread. A large 
portion of the second floor was used for the storage of cardboard cartons and these con- 
tributed to the fire. Firemen were handicapped by a serious shortage of hydrants and 
drafted water from a near-by creek. A large quantity of valuable stock was destroyed, 
although considerable salvage of canned goods was realized. 


August 31, Jefferson Island, La. Jefferson Island Salt Mining Company. Loss: $718,170. 


Fire caused by the explosion of a gas-fired air heater, used to dry salt, completely de- 
stroyed the main mill building of this plant, which consisted of a salt mine with evaporating 
and packing units. The main building with additions was from one to six stories in height 
of heavy frame construction with asbestos shingle siding and roof. The building was with- 
out fire walls, and floor openings were predominantly unprotected. The initial explosion 
which occurred in the early morning ruptured large sprinkler supply mains, crippling the 
sprinkler system and depleting the water supply, which permitted the fire to gain such head- 
way that subsequent control was impossible. Private fire protection was initially hampered 
by low water pressure. By the time fire apparatus arrived from two near-by towns about 
one-half the main building was in flames and efforts were exerted to prevent the spread of 
fire to other structures and into the mine shaft. The property loss was finally adjusted at 
$426,702, to which must be added nearly $300,000 use and occupancy loss. 


September I, Billings, Mont. Northern Hotel. Loss: $400,000. 

This property was a four-story brick-joisted hotel with mercantile occupancies on the 
ground floor. The building was without fire cut-offs or automatic sprinkler protection. 
The fire was discovered about 5:00 p.M. in the basement of one of the stores after the hotel 
desk clerk smelled smoke and sent a bell boy to investigate. Hotel employees attempted to 
fight the fire with first aid appliances and there was some delay in notifying the fize depart- 
ment. By the time the fire department was ready to go into action, the fire had spread 
throughout the basement. The 75 guests escaped without injury. Fire department operations 
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4, 1940, at the Terre Haute, 


After the explosion and fire which occurred Oct. 
Ind., plant of the Commercial Solvents Corp. The lower framework of the acetone 
still, where the initial explosion occurred, is shown in the background. Adjoining 
buildings to the right and left were severely damaged or destroyed, while explo- 
sion damage extended through even a wider area. 


were handicapped by a shortage of manpower. The fire completely gutted the building, 
with a property loss of $335,000. Use and occupancy insurance of $90,000 was also involved, 
but this loss has not yet been settled. It is apparent, however, that the total loss will be in 
the neighborhood of $350,000. 


September 12, Kenvil, N. J. Hercules Powder Company. Loss: $1,000,000. 


Fire and explosions at this large explosives manufacturing plant caused the death of 
49 men, injuries to more than a hundred others and property damage estimated at from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000. In the absence of an official authoritative report of this disaster, 
the details are more or less a matter of conjecture at this time. It is known that the series 
of explosions started with a fire in the solvent recovery building. This initial fire, apparently 
involving ether vapor, seems to have been a flash fire that quickly developed into an explo- 
sion or a series of them. Events thereafter progressed so rapidly that it is impossible to tell 
just what did happen and why the sprinkler protection was ineffective. The assumption is 
that the exploding ether spread to nitrocellulose which was present, causing an explosion 
which propagated to other supplies of smokeless powder in various stages of manufacture 
located in other near-by plant units, of which eight were destroyed. (October, 1940, QuAr- 
TERLY, page 174.) 


September 17, Baltimore, Md. Crown Cork and Seal Company. Loss: $1,000,000. 

Ten thousand tons of baled cork, constituting a year’s supply for this large bottle cap 
and cork specialty factory, were destroyed by a fire of unknown origin. The fire started in a 
pile of baled cork at one end of an outdoor storage area that extended for more than a block. 
Employees who discovered the fire made futile attempts to control it with private equip- 
ment, including four hose streams. A total of fifteen alarms brought out a tremendous con- 
centration of fire apparatus and men, who struggled in vain to check the spread of the 
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Acme. 


More than 15,000 bales of cotton stored in a frame warehouse at Blytheville, 
Ark., were involved in this fire, which occurred Oct. 22, 1940. Unexplained failure 
of the automatic sprinklers to control the fire in its early stages, the highly com- 
bustible nature of the contents, and a high wind were responsible for the large loss. 


flames through the nine-acre cork storage yard. The fire spread by direct flames and by 
flying brands and finally ignited two sprinklered storage buildings. The fire became so 
intense that all fire fighting had to be confined to the protection of exposed buildings. In 
this way a new fire-resistive cork grinding building was saved. Loss to the cork was esti- 
mated at $780,000, to which must be added the loss of two sprinklered storage buildings, 
nine railroad box cars and other damage, bringing the total loss near the million dollar 
mark. The reasons for the large loss were the extreme hazard presented by the vast quan- 
tity of cork and the method of storage. Clearances of only a few feet made the entire yard 
a single fire area. (October, 1940, QUARTERLY, page 136.) 


October 3, Dallas, Ore. Willamette Valley Lumber Company. Loss: $600,000. 


Fire of unstated origin destroyed a large portion of this lumber manufacturing plant. 
The buildings were set on wood posts and concrete piers with communicating platforms 
elevated from two to six feet. The fire, which started in an unsprinklered building, spread 
so rapidly that employees and firemen largely confined their activities to protecting the 
lumber yard and office building. The operation of sprinklers at the height of the fire is 
credited with checking the spread of fire to certain other plant units. However, the collapse 
of a roof ruptured the piping in the severely exposed planing mill and frame dry kilns. The 
loss, including use and occupancy, has been estimated at $600,000. 


October 4, Terre Haute, Ind. Commercial Solvents Corporation. Loss: $278,000. 

Fire following an explosion caused serious damage to several units of this industrial 
alcohol distillery and derivative products plant. The initial explosion occurred in the vicinity 
of an acetone still, causing the collapse of the building with the resulting death of an 
employee who was trapped and fatally burned. The combined efforts of the public fire 
department and the private brigade served to confine the actual fire damage to a limited 
area considering the rapidity with which the various sections were involved due to the 
high combustibility of their contents. Although severely handicapped by the initial explo- 
sion, the sprinkler system did excellent work in stopping the spread of the fire in several 
plant units. The large loss amounting to $278,000, including use and occupancy, may be 
attributed to the concentration of highly flammable liquids. 


October 6, Martinsville, Ind. Stokely Brothers & Company. Loss: $360,000. 


Fire originating in a two-story warehouse section destroyed this large frame canning 
factory. Large quantities of packed goods were in the destroyed building. The factory and 
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attached warehouses were entirely of frame construction, one and two stories in height. 
The cause of the fire is undetermined. An employee while at home some two blocks from the 
plant noticed a red glow in the warehouse section. He reported this at the factory office 
and the alarm was telephoned to the water works pumping station, from whence it was 
relayed to the fire department. Apparently there was an elapsed time of some twenty 
minutes between the first observation of the red glow and the receipt of the alarm at the 
water works. Three firemen responded with two pumpers and they were soon reinforced 
by the arrival of ten regular volunteers. Due to the serious shortage of water, at no time 
was the fire held in check. Both pumpers operated from hydrants on a long 4-inch main, 
from which a subsequent test showed that only 410 g.p.m. was available. In view of the 
combustible construction, without sprinklers or cut-offs, the delayed alarm and inadequate 


water supply, the destruction of the plant was to be expected. 
October 22, Blytheville, Ark. Federal Compress and Warehouse Company. Loss: $900,000. 


A set of unusual circumstances were involved in this fire which destroyed four com- 
partments of a large sprinklered frame cotton warehouse. Another compartment was dam- 
aged and about one-half of an unsprinklered platform destroyed. The warehouse consisted 
of sixteen compartments separated by fire walls parapeted 3 to 5 feet above the composi- 
tion roof. Fire was first detected by a watchman, who found the telephone inoperative 
when he tried to call the fire department. The fire department responded, however, to a 
call from an outsider. They attempted to confine the fire to the compartment where it 
originated. When the roof of this compartment collapsed, it ruptured the sprinkler feed 
mains, which drastically reduced water pressures in the private fire protection system. No 
sooner had the fire department extended its hose lines from yard hydrants to protect the 
most seriously threatened compartment than the water pressure failed completely due to 
the temporary failure of the electric fire pump. Fanned by a high wind, the fire swept over 
the fire wall with great intensity and ignited the roof of this compartment. The fire also 
involved two other compartments separated from the first two by a railroad alley some 25 
feet wide. The failure of the automatic sprinklers to control the fire cannot be satisfactorily 
explained. Less than two months before the fire the system had been tested and some lines 
were found clogged by rust or scale. It is reported that the system was flushed out immedi- 
ately thereafter. It has been suggested that the fire may have been of incendiary origin. A 
short time previous to the fire nine negro employees had been jailed for collecting state 
unemployment insurance while still working at this plant, and the plant superintendent had 
refused to put up bond for their release. Some of these men were out on bond and were 
seen at the plant on the day of the fire. 


October 25, Hearne, Texas. National Compress Company. Loss: $250,000. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed a cotton warehouse containing 5500 bales of cotton. 
The warehouse was of wood frame construction with corrugated metal sheathing. It had 
been locked for ten days previous to the fire and even the watchman did not enter, as his 
clock key was fastened outside the building. The fire was discovered by outsiders when 
smoke was noticed issuing from ventilators, and the fire department was summoned. 
Because of the highly combustible nature of the contents, they were unable to extinguish 
the fire, but did succeed in confining it to the warehouse. The piling of the cotton 7 or 8 
bales high, despite the center aisle, increased the intensity of the fire. The theory has been 
advanced that the fire may have been due to friction spark caused by the bursting of bale 
bands. It is suggested that the fire might have been discovered in its incipiency had the 
watchman been required to enter the warehouse at hourly intervals. 


November 6, Milan, Mich. Ideal Furnace Co. Loss: $250,000. 

Fire believed due to an overheated heating unit destroyed approximately half of this 
plant, which manufactured furnaces, boilers, water heaters, air conditioners and similar 
equipment. A fire wall with openings protected by fire doors confined the fire to the north- 
ern half of the plant. The fire, which occurred in the middle of the night, was discovered by 
the watchman, who apparently became confused and delayed in calling the fire department. 
A strong wind helped to spread the fire “as fast as a man could walk.” Shortly after the 
arrival of the fire department, a switching engine arrived on the railroad siding and pro- 
ceeded to move eight box cars away from the plant. This operation temporarily blocked 
three grade crossings, interfering with the activities of the fire department. It is stated that 
if the cars had been allowed to remain on the siding, they would have been undamaged. 
The large loss from this fire was due principally to valuable contents. Nearly all of the pat- 
terns used in current production were destroyed. 
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International. 

One of three oil storage tanks at Texas City, Tex., which were involved in a 
fire caused by lightning during a series of torrential rainstorms. High water 
inundated the area to a depth of from three to six feet, greatly hampering the 
efforts of fire fighters. 


November 11, Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Armory and Auditorium. Loss: $461,000. 


A four-story brick-joisted armory building was destroyed and the adjoining audi- 
torium damaged by a fire of unknown origin which started on the third or fourth floor of 
the armory while a dance was being held on the first floor. The third and fourth floors were 
occupied by a field artillery unit for the storage of arms, ammunition, and equipment. The 
building was without automatic fire alarm protection. The sprinkler protection was confined 
to the stage of the auditorium and was not a factor in the fire. As far as can be determined, 
no one was on the upper floors at the time of the fire. It was customary during entertain- 
ments for the watchman to discontinue his regular rounds but remain on duty. The audi- 
torium superintendent found the third floor of the armory full of smoke when he happened 
to wander upstairs as he sometimes did during entertainments. Due to the large areas and 
unprotected floor openings, the fire spread throughout the third floor very rapidly and the 
fire department arrived to find flames issuing from several windows. Extinguishment was 
accomplished with considerable difficulty. 


November 30, Los Angeles, Calif. Gilfillan Bros., Inc. Loss: $405,000. 


This plant, engaged in the manufacture of radios, refrigerators and small parts for air- 
plane construction, was almost entirely destroyed by fire which originated at or near an 
interior incinerator and spread up an adjacent open stairway to the second floor. The fire 
was discovered by the night watchman some time after he had ignited the rubbish in the 
incinerator and then gone into an office to read. He did not transmit an alarm to the fire 
department. An alarm was telephoned by a woman living about a block away, whose atten- 
tion was called to the fire by newsboys. Upon the arrival of the fire department, the build- 
ing was completely involved, with flames going through the roof. The fire department was 
somewhat handicapped by the spacing of the fire hydrants, the nearest hydrant on one side 
being some 2000 feet distant. The large loss may be attributed to the delayed alarm, the 
construction of the building, which was without interior dividing walls other than flimsy 
wood partitions, and the valuable contents. 


December 2, Evanston, Ill. Northwestern University. Loss: $500,000. 


Fire caused by an overturned salamander resulted in severe damage to a reinforced con- 
crete building that was in the process of construction. Wood scaffolding was used through- 
out and in addition some 300,000 square feet of tarpaulins were used to enclose various 
exterior walls. These tarpaulins had been waterproofed with a compound containing 
petrolatum, paraffin and a solvent of the kerosene class. As the scaffolding and the tar- 
paulins were ignited, the fire spread rapidly, building up intense heat which resulted in 
considerable spalling of concrete surfaces and limestone facing, and distortion of all exposed 
steel members. The intense heat of the fire and the severe cold weather made fire fighting 
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difficult. The fire was brought under control after about four hours, although extinguish- 
ment was not completed until four hours later. The large loss may be attributed to the great 
quantity of combustible scaffolding and tarpaulins and draft conditions. 


December 14, Texas City, Texas. Southport Petroleum Co. Loss: $250,000. 

Three steel petroleum tanks were involved in a fire which started during a series of tor- 
rential rainstorms when one of the tanks was struck by lightning. The tanks were part of 
the older equipment with wood roofs, which were being replaced as the storage space 
could be spared. A heavy downpour of rain had inundated the area to a depth of from 
3 to 6 feet, submerging the dikes which separated the tanks. The fire in the first tank to be 
struck was being brought under control with foam streams, the tank containing at the time 
only 2500 barrels, when lightning struck another tank containing 55,000 barrels. With that 
tank ruptured, the burning oil spread out over the water and involved a third tank. Fire 
fighting was extremely difficult, with the men in water waist or shoulder high, and the foam 
streams were ineffective. One tower erected to make possible the proper application of the 
foam was destroyed by the flames and a second tower was erected too late to be of value. 
Nineteen men were injured as a result of the fire, four of whom died. 


Factors Responsible for the Large Losses. 
As in former years, an analysis has been made of these fires to determine 
the factors responsible for the large losses. In practically every fire several 
factors contributed to the rapid spread of the fire and the excessive loss, 


Reasons for Large Loss. 
No. Times 
Contributing 
Structural Factors 
Inferior construction, excessive areas, etc 
Lack of sufficient exposure protection 
Unprotected vertical opennigs 
Occupancy Factors 
Highly combustible contents, excessive amounts of burnable stocks. . . 
Flammable liquids and gases 
Unsafe heating equipment 
Contents of unusually high value 
Fire Protection 
Lack of adequate private protection 
Lack of fire doors or cut-offs between sections 
Lack of adequate public protection 
Sprinkler system shut off 
Fire Fighting 
Fire difficult of access 
Poor fire fighting by employees 
Fire department inadequately manned or equipped 
Inexperience in fighting fires of such magnitude 
Fire department delayed 
Delays in Giving Alarm 
Headway of fire when discovered 
Efforts made to extinguish fire without giving alarm 
Watchman became confused 
Lack of fire alarm system 
Telephone out of order 
Water Supplies 
Inadequate water supply 
Shortage of hydrants 
Failure of fire pump 
Weather Conditions 
Strong wind 
Intense cold 
Low humidity 
Flood conditions 
PRR ike 7 pe Ce hare hans Savas g eae kort Redes dpb us er ac come eeS 5. 
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Hotel and Apartment Fires. 


Apartment, rooming, and lodging houses are the domiciles of millions of 
persons. Hotels are the temporary homes each night for many thousands of 
travelers. Yet no other classes of property have experienced consistently a 
record of fire holocausts that can equal or approach that experienced where 
lodgings, either transient or semi-permanent, are for hire. The following fire 
record of apartment and hotel buildings, including lodging and rooming houses, 
is a deplorable one. 

Conditions which make such a fire record possible would not be tolerated 
if the public rightly understood the reasons for such disasters and demanded 
effective fire protection for properties where large numbers of lives are at 
stake each night. Following each apartment and hotel fire tragedy, the com- 
munity in which the disaster has occurred is aroused with indignation and 
demands action to prevent repetition of such an occurrence. Seldom, how- 
ever, are qualified fire protection engineers consulted or heeded, and action 
taken, if any, is usually in the nature of demands for more iron fire escapes, 
which fire after fire has proved to be but a false gesture toward security. 
Flames from open windows have time and again made them huge grills upon 
which human victims are sacrified to a lack of knowledge of fire safety funda- 
mentals. These include adequate separated means of exit, vertical openings 
properly cut off and protected, automatic sprinkler protection to extinguish 
fires in their incipiency, and fire alarms to arouse sleeping occupants before 
heat and smoke have made halls and stairways untenable. 

This fire record presents detailed studies of 1290 typical fires in apart- 
ments, hotels and lodging houses reported to the N.F.P.A. Department of Fire 
Record since January 1, 1930, and information on individual fires of major 
interest prior to that year. In 545 fires since Jan. 1, 1930, a total of 1106 
lives have been lost. Horrible as this record is, and while it doubtless includes 
the greater of the holocausts occurring in apartment and hotel properties in 
the past few years, it is but typical of a much greater toll of life and property 
lost in similar fires. The N.F.P.A. Department of Fire Record believes that 
500 would be a conservative estimate of the number of lives lost in this class 
of property every year. 

Based upon fire losses reported by the fire marshals of fifteen typical 
states, the N.F.P.A. Department of Fire Record estimates that in 1939 alone 
53,000 fires in apartments, hotels, and lodging houses caused property losses 
of $10,000,000. As a large part of the fires occurred at night, there can be 
little question that many of them involved the loss of one or more lives. 
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Ice coated exterior walls of the Marlborough Hotel in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 
which nineteen persons lost their lives on the morning of January 3, 1940. Open in- 
terior stairways and unprotected openings in the originally solid division walls of the 
structure allowed flames to envelop practically the entire building before firemen 
arrived. 

While this fire record is arranged to indicate the fire hazards of all build- 
ings in which lodgings for more than one family are provided, the following 
tables are arranged to give the individual experience of five specific occupan- 
cies included. These classes may be defined as follows: 

Apartments and tenements. Properties arranged to provide separate liv- 
ing quarters for a number of families, usually including individual kitchen and 
toilet facilities. 

Hotels. Properties furnishing living or sleeping accommodations for pay- 
ing guests, usually on a daily basis, with meals available from public dining 
rooms, and with desk clerk and other services not found in apartment or tene- 
ment houses. Some hotels also provide apartments with hotel services. 

Seasonal Hotel. Resort hotels which are in operation for a part of each 
year only to accommodate seasonal guests and vacationists. Because of the 
location of many of these properties in areas having little fire protection; be- 
cause of their frequently inferior construction, and their seasonal character, 
fires in seasonal hotels have been separately classified in the N.F.P.A. fire 
record files. However, as more and more resorts are catering to a year-round 
trade and because rural fire protection is improving, it is likely that any dis- 
tinction between seasonal and other hotels will eventually become minimized. 

Rooming houses, including lodging houses. Properties in which individual 
furnished rooms are rented without hotel service. Also lodging houses in which 
transients may receive sleeping accommodations for a nightly fee, but without 


hotel service. 
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Apartment and store buildings. Multiple occupancy properties in which 
apartments or tenements are located on upper floors of mercantile buildings. 


Causes of Loss of Life. 


The loss of life record shows that the great majority of victims of fires in 
apartment and hotel buildings were either trapped and burned to death, suffo- 
cated, or fatally injured in an attempt to escape a fire which prevented them 
from reaching an exit. Thus, structural conditions and other factors which 
permitted fire and smoke to spread through the buildings before the occupants 
could make their escape, were responsible for more than four-fifths of all losses 
of life in these properties. In the following table the fatalities are classified 
in accordance with the factors responsible forthe loss of life, rather than the 
original cause of fire. 


Loss of Life in Apartment and Hotel Fires. 


January, 1930, to November, 1940. 
No. Fires Men Women Children NoData Total 
Apartments, tenements 167 169 159 500 
172 66 12 303 
Seasonal hotels 8 10 4 22 
Rooming houses 142 53 32 230 
Apartments and stores 29 10 13 52 


518 308 220 61 1107 








In the past, too many of the owners of apartment and hotel properties 
have appeared quite complacent regarding the safety of their tenants or guests 
from fire. As the reports of many fire disasters show, numerous of these prop- 
erties have lacked any means of quickly notifying occupants once a fire has 
been discovered. Where alarm systems have been required by law, they have 
frequently been inadequate and improperly supervised. That reliable automatic 
fire protection combined with proper construction conforming to N.F.P.A. 
Building Exits Code requirements for apartment and hotel structures will be 
the ultimate remedy for the present disgraceful apartment and hotel fire record, 
is an almost obvious conclusion among fire protection engineers. The present 
task appears to be largely one of salesmanship to awaken the public and man- 
agement of such properties and to get them to adopt proven fire safety 
measures. 

As shown by the loss of life tables the next greatest cause of fire fatalities 
is one that fire protection experts have thus far been able to do little to pre- 
vent. For so long as persons continue to smoke in bed and fall asleep while 
smoking, such individuals will probably have to pay with their lives for such 
folly. In most of these cases, the person causing the fire was the only victim. 
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The toll of this fire, which occurred in the Lafayette Hotel, Allentown, Pa., 
January 23, 1926, was 13 human lives. The ladder truck in the picture did not 
arrive until half an hour after the alarm was sounded. Stairways and fire escapes 
were cut off in the early stages of the fire. Guests could not be called because tele- 
phone wires were burned. 


Explosions, fire fighting accidents, and children left alone, in the order 
named, account for the greater part of the remaining causes of loss of life in 
this record. 

Outstanding Fire Disasters. 

The following summaries cover the most renowned apartment and hotel 
fire disasters reported to the N.F.P.A. These summaries have been prepared 
to illustrate the factors which have been responsible for loss of life, and do not 
cover details not having a direct bearing upon the life hazard. The following 
lists include disasters prior to 1930 in which five or more persons lost their 
lives and all fires occurring since January, 1930, in which three or more per- 
sons have lost their lives. There have been many other apartment and hotel 
fires that have been of great interest in the locality in which they occurred due 
to the loss of one or two lives. Space does not permit an individual summary 
of such fires. The amount of the monetary loss has not been considered in the 
preparation of these lists of renowned apartment and hotel fire tragedies. Such 
loss information is presented in subsequent tables. 
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Fire strikes at the Chatsworth Gardens Apartments in Larchmont, New York. 
Although fire walls divided the building into three sections, there were openings 
in the walls in the roof space which permitted the fire to spread from one section 
to another. Loss approximated $100,000. 


Loss of Life Fires in Apartments and Tenements. 


TENEMENT, New York, N. Y., DECEMBER 13, 1913. Eight persons were 
suffocated or burned to death in an early morning fire which spread rapidly 
from the first floor hallway to the top floor, cutting off stairways and fire 
escapes. 

APARTMENT, COLUMBUS, OHIO, MAy 6, 1919. Three men, six women and 
one child lost their lives when fire spread so rapidly through the open stair 
and elevator well that all means of escape from upper floors were cut off. A fire 
escape outside the stair and elevator well was rendered useless by the flames. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, NOVEMBER 14, 1921. An early morning fire cut 
off the escape by way of the stairs for nine occupants on the fourth floor, and 
apparently none of the victims made any attempt to use the rear fire escape, 
which was available at all times. One man died of injuries received when he 
jumped from the fourth floor and another man died of burns in a hospital. 
(QUARTERLY, January, 1922, Page 296.) 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., OCTOBER 22, 1922. Twelve persons were 
trapped and burned to death on third, fourth and fifth floors when a rapidly 
spreading incendiary fire cut off their escape by means of the stairway. Two 
men were killed when they jumped from windows and one died of injuries 
after removal to the hospital. (QUARTERLY, January, 1923, page 307.) 
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TENEMENT, LAWRENCE, MAss., JANUARY 20, 1923. Eight persons lost 
their lives, one by suffocation, in an early morning fire which spread so rapidly 
that occupants sleeping on the upper floors had no chance to escape. 

APARTMENT, WICHITA, KANSAS, FEBRUARY 5, 1923. Fire spreading rapid- 
ly through a building of poor construction trapped nine persons who were 
asleep on the upper floors. Many occupants who did make their escape by 
means of fire escapes, ropes and with the aid of firemen, were injured or 
severely burned. 

Essex CASTLE APARTMENTS, LYNN, MaAss., APrit 19, 1923. The lack 
of fire escapes on the building or other means of egress when the stairways 
were cut off by flames was responsible for the loss of the lives of three men and 
two women occupants. Two other persons died later in a hospital. (Quar- 
TERLY, July, 1923, page 69.) 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Aprit 27, 1923. An early morning fire 
resulted in the suffocation of thirteen persons before they had an opportunity 
to escape. Many other occupants escaped by rear and front fire escapes when 
the central stairway was cut off by flames. (QUARTERLY, July, 1923, page 66.) 

TENEMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., JUNE 21, 1923. Fire due to an unsafe gas 
bracket in the basement cut off escape by means of the central stairway and 
resulted in ten persons being trapped and burned to death. Many occupants, 
with their clothing ablaze, jumped from second and third-story windows. 
(QUARTERLY, JULY, 1923, page 68.) 

APARTMENT, New York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 19, 1924. Thirteen persons 
were suffocated and one man who jumped into the rear yard was killed. The 
smoke was so severe during the fire that many occupants were suffocated as 
they slept and a few were caught in the hallway as they attempted to get to 
the roof scuttle through which some did escape. (QUARTERLY, April, 1924, 
page 391.) 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., NOVEMBER 2, 1924. A man, his wife 
and three children lost their lives when they became frightened and re-entered 
” burning building after having reached the fire escape landing at the second 

oor. 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., DECEMBER 1, 1924. Four persons occu- 
pying upper floors were trapped as they slept, and burned to death. Three 
other occupants later died of burns. 

TENEMENT, MonrtREAL, P. Q., JANUARY 3, 1925. One woman and five 
children were asleep when fire broke out. They were apparently overcome 
before they could escape. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., MArcH 22, 1925. A mother and her baby 
were suffocated by smoke as the mother tried to reach a fourth floor window 
after flames had cut off escape by the stairway. Another woman, one man and 
a child sought refuge in a lavatory on the same floor and were also suffocated. 

APARTMENT, SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., Juty 4, 1925. Fire cut off the escape 
of six men and one child in the main hallway. All were burned to death. 

TENEMENT, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., APRIL 23, 1926. A man, a woman and 
four children were suffocated when fire swept through the building. Another 
woman was fatally injured when she jumped from fourth floor window. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 1, 1926. Three negroes were 
trapped and burned to death and three others jumped to their death from a 
fourth floor window when an early morning fire cut off their escape by means 
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Seven persons lost their lives when fire swept through this fire-trap 
tenement in San Francisco. Flames spread swiftly up stairways and through 
halls, which were without protection. Fire escapes proved themselves worth- 


less as emergency exits. 
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International. 

Living is particularly hazardous in apartments over stores and restaurants 
in ordinary buildings without automatic sprinklers. Here, a man is rescued by the 
fire department just as his apartment becomes a blazing inferno. 


of the stairway. Due to a subway excavation in front of the building, firemen 
could not use extension ladders to reach the fourth and fifth floors. 

Roya ALEXANDRIA APARTMENTS, VANCOUVER, B. C., JuLy 8, 1927. A 
severe fire caused by the ignition of paint remover fumes in a fourth floor suite, 
resulted in eight persons being burned to death. Many other occupants were 
severely burned while escaping. 

TENEMENT, MonrtTrREAL, P. Q., Aucust 15, 1927. Four men and a woman 
lost their lives in an early morning fire believed to have been caused by a gas 
explosion. 
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TENEMENT, Boston, Mass., OcTOBER 2, 1927. All members of a family 
of five were suffocated in an early morning fire when they failed to awake in 
time to escape. 

GRAYSTONE APARTMENTS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., NOVEMBER 13, 1927. Nine 
persons lost their lives when an early morning fire, starting in an elevator 
shaft, ate its way slowly to the third floor and suddenly spread, cutting off all 
means of escape. (QUARTERLY, JANUARY, 1928, page 277.) 

ParK Hote, APARTMENTS, AKRON, OHIO, DECEMBER 25, 1928. One per- 
son died of burns and five others were suffocated when inadequate exits pre- 
vented their escape. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Aucust 29, 1929. An early morning fire 
which spread rapidly took the lives of one man who jumped to his death from 
a third floor window, a man and a woman who were trapped and burned to 
death on the third floor, and two women who were rescued by firemen only to 
die of burns later. 

APARTMENT, WINNIPEG, MAN., SEPTEMBER 1, 1929. A fire originating 
in the basement spread upward rapidly, cutting off all means of escape for eight 
sleeping occupants who were trapped and killed by smoke and burns. Another 
tenant died later in a hospital. 

TENEMENT, CAMBRIDGE, MAss., FEBRUARY 16, 1930. One woman and 
two children were trapped and burned to death when an early morning fire cut 
off all means of escape. 

GLovER APARTMENTS, BosToN, Mass., Marcu 6, 1930. A man and his 
daughter were trapped and burned to death in an incendiary fire. A small 
child became separated from his parents and was suffocated. 

APARTMENT, WOONSOCKET, R. I., JANUARY 28, 1931. A woman and two 
children were trapped and burned to death as fire swept up the stairway. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 17, 1931. One man and two 
women were trapped and burned to death when an incendiary fire spread rapid- 
ly through the building. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Aprit 5, 1931. An incendiary fire took 
the lives of a woman and her three children. A man died later of burns. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 27, 1931. An early morning 
fire, originating on the second floor of this four-story tenement, spread rapidly, 
cutting off escape for a woman and two children. All three perished in the 
flames. Another man received fatal burns before escaping and four other chil- 
dren were fatally burned although they managed to escape from the building. 

APARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 22, 1931. An incendiary fire re- 
sulted in a man, a woman and a child being burned to death. 

TENEMENT, BROOKLYN, N. Y., NOVEMBER 11, 1931. Two women and 
three children were trapped and burned to death in an early morning fire of 
incendiary origin. 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Aprit 13, 1932. A mother and five chil- 
dren were trapped on the top floor and burned to death by a rapidly spreading 
fire. The fire broke out on the second floor where benzine was being used for 
cleaning purposes. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Aprit 16, 1932. An early morning fire 
trapped one man, one woman and four children as they slept. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 3, 1932. One woman and 
three children were trapped and burned to death while asleep. 
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Heat from a fire sweeping from the basement to the upper floors of the Eden 
Square Apartments, Stockton, Calif., caused this unprotected steel framework to 
buckle, weakening the exterior walls. Automatic sprinkler protection in the base- 
ment and in all vertical openings would probably have held the fire to the point of 
origin. The loss was $350,000. 


TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 13, 1932. A man, a woman 
and a child were trapped and burned to death in an incendiary fire which 
spread rapidly. 

MacBetH APARTMENTS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JANUARY 4, 1933. 
Three men and two women burned to death when fire cut off all exits. 

APARTMENT, LOUISVILLE, Ky., FEBRUARY 12, 1933. Three children were 
trapped while sleeping, and burned to death. 
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The outside balcony fire escapes proved a worthless substitute for properly 
enclosed stairways and exits when fire struck at this tenement in New York’s 
Chinatown. Eight were burned to death. 


APARTMENT, JERSEY City, N. J., Aucust 31, 1933. One woman was 
killed when she fell five stories. Her two brothers were trapped and burned to 
death on the fifth floor when all means of escape were cut off. 

TENEMENT, NEW York., NOVEMBER 3, 1933. One man, three women 
and five children were trapped and burned to death as fire swept up the 
stairway of this firetrap structure. 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., DECEMBER 3, 1933. Two men and one 
woman were fatally burned before being rescued when fumes from paint re- 
mover being used on the floor were ignited by an electrical spark. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 17, 1934. One man, two women 
and five children were trapped and burned to death in an early morning fire 
which cut off their escape before they awakened. 
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APARTMENT, New York, N. Y., Marcu 1, 1934. A mother and four chil- 
dren were trapped and burned to death on the fifth floor when flames cut off 
their escape. A fifth child, although badly burned, was rescued by firemen. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Marcu 21, 1934. An early morning fire 
of possible incendiary origin swept through an old law tenement building, and 
trapped two men, two women and three children on the upper floors. 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., DECEMBER 8, 1934. Two women and 
two children were trapped and burned to death in an early morning fire which 
cut off their escape. 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Aprit 3, 1935. A mother and two chil- 
dren were trapped and burned to death when fire swept up the stairway. The 
nearest fire apparatus was responding to a false alarm when the blaze started. 

TENEMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., SEPTEMBER 29, 1935. An incendiary fire 
caused the death of two men, one woman and seven children who were trapped 
on the first and second floors. 

APARTMENT, NEw York, N. Y., NOVEMBER 3, 1935. A woman and five 
children were suffocated in an early morning fire of incendiary origin which 
swept through the fourth floor, cutting off their escape. 

TENEMENT, Fort WortH, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 28, 1935. A man, four 
women and a child were trapped and burned to death in a fire caused by a gas 
stove explosion. 

TENEMENT, BuFrFato, N. Y., JANUARY 1, 1936. Two men, two women 
and a child were killed by a gas explosion. 

UNIvERSITY APARTMENTS, HUNTINGTON, W. VA., JANUARY 26, 1936. 
One woman and two children occupying an interior apartment were trapped 
and burned to death in an early morning fire. 

TENEMENT, BosTON, Mass., JUNE 19, 1936. After carrying out his young 
son, a father dashed back into the building to save his daughter. The father 
and daughter were trapped and burned to death. The boy later died of burns. 

APARTMENTS, HELENA, ARK., JULY 27, 1936. Two men, two women and 
a child, all negroes, lost their lives when fire caused by an overturned kerosene 
lamp completely destroyed three apartment houses. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., Marcu 4, 1937. A fifteen-minute delay in 
notifying the fire department resulted in the death of a man and two women 
who were trapped and burned to death when they failed to awaken soon 
enough to make their escape. 

TENEMENT, KNOXVILLE, TENN., DECEMBER 9, 1937. A man, two women 
and six children were trapped and burned to death on the second floor. 

TENEMENT, New York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 20, 1932. Firemen made several 
heroic rescues in this fire which started in the early morning hours, but were 
unable to save the life of a man and his wife and an eleven-year-old child. The 
same tenement had been swept by fire two times previously in the two preced- 
ing years, yet had no fire escape. 

APARTMENT, HAGERSTOWN, Mb., FEBRUARY 20, 1938. A smouldering fire 
in the basement, which filled the apartments above with hot gases and smoke, 
resulted in the suffocation of two adults and a child as they slept. 

APARTMENT, HULL, P. Q., Marcu 3, 1938. Three men were trapped and 
burned to death. 

TENEMENT, VANCOUVER, B. C., MAy 31, 1938. Three children were 
trapped and burned to death in an early morning fire. 
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A lodging house in Springfield, Mass., where eight lives were lost by a sweep- 
ing fire. The causes for the rapid spread of fire this time were a highly combus- 
tible interior and the lack of cut-offs between sections of the building. Employees 
delayed sending an alarm until fire was beyond control. 


APARTMENT, AMARILLO, TEXAS, JUNE 14, 1938. An early morning fire 
trapped a woman and two children who were asleep. 

APARTMENT, SACRAMENTO, Cattr., Aucust 7, 1938. Two men and a child 
were trapped in an incendiary fire, and burned to death. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., January 5, 1939. Aman and three women 
on upper floors were trapped and burned to death in a fire of incendiary origin. 


TENEMENT, NEw York (HaArtEM), N. Y., MArcH 20, 1939. Four small 
children who were alone in the tenement apparently started fire in some un- 
known manner. Flames near the doorway of the room blocked their escape. 
They were burned to death. 

TENEMENT, FLOWER Hitt, Pa., Marcu 28, 1939. Three children who 
were alone in the tenement were trapped and burned to death. 

APARTMENT, Cuicaco, Itt., Aprit 11, 1939. Three adults and four chil- 
dren were trapped as they slept, and burned to death. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., May 2, 1939. Four children who were 
alone in the tenement started a fire while playing with matches. Although 
rescued by a fireman, the children died of burns within a few hours. 

APARTMENT, PuNTA GorDA, FLA., May 19, 1939. A man, a woman and a 
child were trapped and burned to death. 

Rocer WILLiAMsS MANnor, CRANSTON, R. I., JUNE 18, 1939. A man and 
a woman were trapped on the fourth floor, and burned to death. Another man 
leaped to his death when flames cut off corridors and exits. Lack of a proper 
building alarm system caused a delay in arousing occupants. 

TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., JUNE 21, 1939. Seven Chinese were 
trapped and burned to death and another died later of burns. Several were 
fatally burned on the fire escapes when flames shot out from unprotected win- 
dow openings. 

APARTMENT, RICHMOND, VA., NOVEMBER 28, 1939. Four negro children 
were suffocated after seeking safety from fire in a small room. 
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Another New York tenement in which two lost their lives in an early morn- 


ing fire. Fire-trap conditions included inadequate exit facilities, as shown by this 
view of the fire escapes. Ladders from balcony to balcony are difficult to descend 
and are too short. 


MARLBOROUGH HoTeEL (APARTMENT), MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JANUARY 3, 
1940. Open interior stairways and unprotected openings in the originally solid 
division walls of the structure allowed an early morning fire to envelop prac- 
tically the entire building before firemen arrived. Nineteen persons lost their 
lives when egress by means of stairways, hallways and rear fire escape was cut 
off. Most of the casualties occurred in rear court rooms, which were inacces- 
sible to fire department ladders. (QUARTERLY, April, 1940, page 384.) 


APARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., JANUARY 4, 1940. Three children were 
trapped and burned to death as flames blocked their escape. 

CHARTER APARTMENTS, WoRCESTER, MAss., Marcu 2, 1940. The late 
discovery of an early morning fire, which spread rapidly by means of the stair- 
way and elevator shaft, resulted in the death of a man and four women by 
either suffocation or burns. 

GUTHERY APARTMENTS, CHARLOTTE, N. C., MArcnH 15, 1940. An early 
morning fire, which spread rapidly through elevator shaft and stairway, cut off 
the escape of two men, two women and a child, who were trapped and burned 
to death. Three women who jumped were fatally injured. 

Wuite Court APARTMENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprit 1, 1940. A man 


and two women were trapped and burned to death on the third floor when the 
corridors were cut off by a fire caused by a defective chimney. 
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APARTMENT, CuIcaco, ILL., JULY 7, 1940. Three men were trapped and 
burned to death in an incendiary fire which swept through the top floor of a 
three-story apartment building. The fire was set at a second floor landing of 
the rear stairway by a janitor who had been discharged and who later was sen- 
tenced to 198 years for his crime. The flames swept up the unprotected open 
wooden stairways to the third floor and burned through the roof. Four other 
persons were injured as flames blocked exits. Some of the occupants were car- 
ried down fire department ladders and two leaped into a life net. 


Loss of Life Fires in Hotels. 


Paciric Hore, St. Louts, Mo., Fepruary 20, 1858. An early morning 
fire starting in a drug store on the first floor cut off egress by the stairways. 
Thirty guests were killed and many of the survivors were seriously injured 
when they jumped from windows. 


SOUTHERN HotEL, St. Louis, Mo., Aprit 11, 1877. Fire originating in 
a basement storeroom spread up the elevator shaft and immediately commu- 
nicated with all floors. Hotel proprietor and clerks aroused all the guests, most 
of whom escaped down stairways which were independent of the elevators. 


Twenty-one belated guests, however, found escape cut off by fire and were 
killed. 


NEWHALL House, MILWAUKEE, WIS., JANUARY 10, 1883. Seventy-one 
persons lost their lives in an early morning fire which spread rapidly through 
frame building. Many panic-stricken guests were fatally injured by jumping 
from windows, and others were burned to death. Firemen were hampered in 
rescue work by a network of electric wires around the hotel which prevented 
them from raising ladders to windows. 

RICHMOND HOTEL, BuFrFaLo, N. Y., MARCH 18, 1887. Seven persons lost 
their lives either by jumping from windows or by burning to death in an early 
morning fire which originated in a closet under first floor stairway and which 
spread up the stairs and elevator shaft. The night clerk, who discovered fire, 
sent an alarm which rang a bell in every room. Electric wires overhead im- 
peded rescue work by firemen. 

Tue Wrinpsor Hotet, New York, N. Y., Marcu 17, 1899. A lighted 
match thrown out of a second floor window by a guest (who left without re- 
porting the fire), ignited the curtains and started a fire which resulted in the 
death of forty-five persons, who were either trapped as flames spread up stair- 
ways or killed when they jumped from windows of the seven-story brick-joisted 
building. The building had no alarm system and the head waiter, who discov- 
ered the fire, had difficulty in reaching a street fire alarm box, due to a holiday 
parade passing the hotel. Iron ladder fire escapes on two sides of the hotel 
and safety ropes in every room did not prove an adequate safety measure for 
the 278 guests. 

Park AVENUE HOTEL, NEw York, N. Y., FEBRUARY 22, 1902. Burning 
brands from an early morning fire in a near-by armory building entered an un- 
covered shaft of the hotel and apparently started two fires at about the same 
time — one in the upper stories of the hotel and the other at the bottom of the 
elevator shaft. Fire and smoke rapidly filled corridors and rooms, and while 
most of the guests were awake and watching the fire in the armory building, 
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many others were still asleep and were not aroused in time to escape. Twenty 
died of burns or from suffocation. 

WILtson Hote, ATLANTA, GaA., NOVEMBER 7, 1919. An early morning fire 
originating in second floor hallway cut off escape. A man was suffocated as he 
slept and two other men died of burns and injuries received from jumping from 
a third-story window. 

CotoniAL Hotet, HopoxEn, N. J., JANUARY 30, 1921. Thirteen persons 
lost their lives in an early morning fire when flames shot through an airshaft 
and guests were hopelessly trapped in their rooms. Some of the victims were 
found in the corridor or near doors opening into halls where their escape was 
cut off. Others reached windows only to be driven back by flames. The night 
clerk discovered fire and notified fire department which responded promptly. 
Firemen rescued many with ladders. 

Brown House, Macon, GA., AuGust 22, 1921. Leaking gas in the base- 
ment ignited by a spark from an elevator motor resulted in a terrific explosion 
which destroyed the elevator shaft and the only available stairway. Six guests 
were killed and many persons injured by jumping when they could not reach 
fire escapes through rooms the doors of which were locked on the inside. 

LEXINGTON HOTEL, RICHMOND, VA., FEBRUARY 7, 1922. An early morn- 
ing fire which spread through an elevator shaft and cut off all exits resulted in 
twelve deaths. Late discovery of the fire and a belated alarm sent from a 
street box two blocks away delayed direct response to fire and contributed to 
the loss of life. (QUARTERLY, APRIL, 1922, page 384.) 

KINEO House, VAN BuREN, MAINE, APRIL 3, 1923. Fire caused by an 
overheated stove in a hall on the first floor cut off escape from stairway and 
hall. A man, a woman and two children sleeping on second floor apparently 
suffocated before fire reached them. Another man escaped but died later of 
burns. 

Capitot HoteL, Houston, TEXAS, DECEMBER 18, 1923. The night clerk, 
who discovered the fire on the third floor, attempted to arouse guests by shout- 
ing, but alarm to fire department was not sent in for at least ten minutes. Five 
guests burned to death when their escape by stairway, corridors and fire escapes 
was cut off. (QUARTERLY, April, 1924, page 395.) 

Livincston HoTeEt, GRAND Rapips, Micu., Aprit 1, 1924. Fire start- 
ing in the late evening spread rapidly from the basement to the sixth floor 
through a freight elevator shaft, cutting off rear stairway and rear fire escapes 
and later the front stairway. Two men and a woman were burned to death 
and another man and woman died of injuries received when they jumped. 
One front fire escape crashed, injuring many persons. 

JouNston Hore, Ferripay, LA., JANUARY 12, 1926. An early morning 
fire in this frame structure resulted in the death of eight men. Survivors, nine 
of whom were burned or injured by leaping from second story, stated they were 
unaware of fire until walls of the building were falling in. 

LAFAYETTE HoTEL, ALLENTOWN, PA., JANUARY 23, 1926. An early morn- 
ing fire in five-story, stone and brick hotel spread rapidly through wooden in- 
terior. Due to electric wires being burned early in the fire, it was impossible to 
arouse all of the guests of the fourth and fifth floors, and five persons suffocated. 
Eight others were trapped and burned to death when flames cut off stairways, 
corridors and fire escapes and one man was killed when he attempted to jump 
to safety. (QUARTERLY, April, 1926, page 364.) 
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New York City’s Windsor Hotel tragedy of 1899, in which 45 persons lost their 
lives. Highly combustible construction and open stairways were the causes for 
the rapid spread of fire. A parade passing in front of the building made it impos- 
sible for the man discovering the fire to reach a fire alarm box quickly. Lack of a 
local alarm system and inadequate exit facilities contributed to the loss of life. 
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Fire caused a loss of approximately $100,000 to this Lorain, Ohio, hotel early 
one wintry morning because of its inferior and highly combustible construction. 
Fire spread to the undivided roof space through joist channels and an open light 
well in the lobby. 


CREWELL HoTEeL, SHREVEPORT, LA., MARCH 13, 1926. Fire, occurring late 
at night, caused the death of five men when their escape was cut off. Many 
guests had to jump into life nets from second and third-story windows. 

BUCKINGHAM HoTeEeLt ANNEX, St. Louis, Mo., DECEMBER 5, 1927. An 
early morning fire of incendiary origin cut off escape by means of corridors, 
stairways and fire escapes. Due to delayed alarm and inadequate exits, four 
guests were trapped in the fire. Another three women were killed when they 
jumped from third and fourth floor windows 

GRAND CENTRAL HoTeL, HoPEWELL, VA., DECEMBER 25, 1927. Late 
discovery of an early morning fire resulted in death to five men and one woman 
who were trapped on third floor. Flames cut off their escape. 

Comps Horer, Hazarp, Ky., DECEMBER 16, 1928. Fire late at night 
originated at rear of first floor and swept up wooden stairway, quickly involv- 
ing entire building. Five persons were trapped on fifth floor and burned ‘to 
death. 

KirkKwoop HorTeEL, Des Moines, Iowa, Aprit 6, 1929. A small fire in 
third floor hallway, thought to have been extinguished by night clerk, re- 
kindled and was out of control before fire department arrived. Six persons on 
upper floors were trapped and burned to death when all exits were cut off by 
flames. 

Tourist HoTEL, AMARILLO, TExAS, May 11, 1929. An early morning fire 
in frame building spread rapidly before discovered and most of the exits were 
cut off. Three guests burned to death and two were killed by jumping. 

GALARNEAU HOTEL, MAniwak, P. Q., Fepruary 18, 1930. An early 
morning fire, discovered after it was beyond control, took the lives of two men, 
a woman and two children who did not awake in time to escape. 
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The famous Chateau Frontenac on January 15, 1926, following a fire on the 
preceding day which involved a loss of $800,000. This fire demonstrated the value 
of effective cut-offs between sections of large structures and the importance of a 
good standpipe system backed by powerful private fire pumps. 


QuEENS HoTeEL, CocHRANE, ONT., DECEMBER 29, 1930. An early morn- 
ing fire, which had made great headway before it was discovered, cut off the 
single exit and made it necessary to use ropes. Five men, a woman and two 
children were victims. All were overcome by smoke apparently before they 
could make their escape. 

Hotet LENox, LYNN, MAss., MARCH 18, 1931. Combustible interior con- 
struction of five-story building and unprotected vertical openings of unused 
dumbwaiter shaft allowed early morning fire to spread rapidly from basement 
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to roof. Although alarm to fire department was prompt, and fire gongs in 
hotel corridors were sounded, three men were either awakened too late to 
escape or were overcome by dense smoke before they could reach safety. The 
building’s fire protection was inadequate, but it was unusually well provided 
with fire escapes. (QUARTERLY, April, 1931, page 458.) 

Ems Hore, DALLAS, TExAS, MARCH 22, 1932. Four men were killed in 
an early morning fire when they failed to awaken before flames cut off stair- 
ways and hallways. The building had no facilities with which to sound fire 
alarm. 

Ritz Tower HoTet, New York, N. Y., Aucust 1, 1932. Two terrific 
explosions occurred while firemen were fighting a small fire in sub-basement 
paint room of apartment hotel. Eight firemen were killed and many others 
injured. (See Fires in Fire-Resistive Hotels.) 

Maywoop HortEt, WAvuKEGAN, ILL., Aucust 7, 1932. Five men lost their 
lives by suffocation and one man was burned to death in an early morning fire 
in an old frame hotel structure. 


MILLARD HorTEL, OMAHA, NEBR., FEBRUARY 8, 1933. Due to inferior con- 
struction of building, the walls collapsed after supporting wooden joists had 
been burned away. Five firemen were killed while handling hose lines from 
ladders placed against weak walls. Another fireman and a fire inspector were 
killed when floors and roof above collapsed from heavy weight of ice aided by 
poor construction. The fire inspector had been ordered to stay out by the fire 
chief, but did not obey orders. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL, TISDALE, SASK., FEBRUARY 8, 1933. An early morning 
fire in wooden hotel structure spread so rapidly that persons discovering fire 
were unable to force their way through smoke and flames to arouse sleeping 
guests. Two men, two women and three children were trapped and killed. 

Hotei PLEASANT, WoRCESTER, Mass., Marcu 3, 1934. Fire started in 
second floor storeroom and spread rapidly through corridors and an elevator 
shaft to all parts of structure. The hotel alarm gong sounded, arousing most 
of the guests, but four men, who were unable to escape, burned to death. 

LoNGVIEW HoTEL, LONGVIEW, TEXAS, MARCH 29, 1934. Employees, dis- 
covering small fire in porter’s closet under first floor stairway, did not know 
how to use available first aid equipment and also failed to notify fire depart- 
ment immediately. Due to a reprimand for arousing guests a week before 
when a small mattress fire occurred, the bell boys waited until fire had gained 
great headway, cutting off escape by way of stairs. One man was burned to 
death, three men were killed and many persons were injured when they had to 
jump two or three stories. 

AYLMER INN, AYLMER, ONT., APRIL 16, 1934. An early morning incen- 
diary fire took the lives of a woman and two children when they did not hear 
the proprietor shouting an alarm of fire before flames on third floor cut off 
escape by stairway. 

Hote. Kerns, LANSING, MICH., DECEMBER 11, 1934. Late discovery of 
fire, delay in sending alarm to fire department, and failure on the part of three 
employees on duty to arouse guests until too late to escape, resulted in the loss 
of thirty-two lives. Eighteen persons were trapped when fire escapes, corridors 
and stairways were cut off and fourteen guests died later of burns and other 
injuries. (QUARTERLY, January, 1935, page 223.) 
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FLORENCE HoTeL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., JUNE 6, 1935. Fire was discov- 
ered in early stages by a guest. The fire department, notified by ringing of fire 
alarm box in front of building, responded promptly. But fire spread so rapidly 
through the flimsy structure that one man was killed when he was forced to 
jump from fourth floor, an aged guest suffocated while asleep, and two other 
guests died of burns received, after having made their escape. 

Det Monte Hore, ABERDEEN, WASH., JULY 22, 1935. Fire broke out in 
early morning and spread so rapidly that two men were trapped in their rooms 
and burned to death when all means of escape was cut off. A third man was 
fatally injured when blown from a third-story window by an unexplained 
explosion. 

FEDERAL TRANSIENT HoTeEL, Hot Sprincs, ARK., DECEMBER 25, 1935. 
Collapse of motion picture theatre walls, which crashed on the roof of the hotel 
during a fire in the theatre, resulted in two men and two women guests of hotel 
being killed. 

Van DeusEN INN, WESTFIELD, Mass., JANUARY 5, 1936. Fire, due to 
defective wiring, starting in concealed space between the basement ceiling and 
first floor, traveled laterally for some distance, then spread up rapidly through 
hollow walls and partitions. Four women and three men who had retired early 
were burned to death when two inside wooden stairways and two narrow lad- 
der-type fire escapes were cut off by flames. (QUARTERLY, April, 1936, page 
352.) 

WARREN HOTEL, WARREN, OuI0, Marcu 2, 1936. A man and a woman 
were killed when they jumped from a third floor window after the two inside 
stairways and the rear fire escape over unprotected openings had been envel- 
oped in flames. Another man was burned to death in his room when he failed 
to — warning of hotel employee who ran through hallways notifying guests 
of fire. 

Dover HoteL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., JUNE 7, 1936. An incendiary fire 
spread so rapidly through four-story firetrap building in the early morning that 
death and destruction did its work in twenty minutes. Shortly thereafter, fire- 
men had the blaze under control. A woman leaped from fourth floor window 
to her death, and six men died of smoke, heat and burns when narrow twisting 
stairways, hallways and fire escape were cut off. The use of fire nets by fire 
department, saved many lives. 

GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL, SHERBROOKE, P. Q., OcToBER 18, 1937. An 
early morning fire originating in kitchen on first floor, near main stairway, 
gained great headway before discovered and cut off escape by means of the 
stairway. Watchman rang a bell to awaken guests, but many of them did not 
hear it, claimed to have been awakened by persons shouting. Fire spread so 
rapidly that guests barely had time to reach fire escapes. Three men were 
trapped and burned to death. Another was fatally injured when he fell from 
third floor window. A fifth man died later of burns. 

Hote Ptaza, Jersey City, N. J., DECEMBER 29, 1937. Fire started 
when a spark from a miniature electric train ignited combustible decorations 
under a Christmas tree in the lobby on the first floor of this seven-story fire- 
resistive building. All doors to one stairway were open, allowing smoke and 
heated gases to spread to upper floors on which two employees were asphyxi- 
ated while trying to warn guests. A child playing near the tree received fatal 
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Walls pr the Queen’s Hotel in North Bay, Galas claaa dating a fire which 
leveled the fire-trap construction to the ground. Loss was approximately $200,000. 


burns and the telephone operator heroically stayed at her post to warn guests 
until she received burns which proved fatal. (See Fires in Fire-Resistive Hotels. ) 

TERMINAL HoTeEL, ATLANTA, GA., MAy 16, 1938. Early morning fire 
spread so rapidly through inferior construction that when fire department 
arrived occupants were jumping from windows on upper floors. Due to dense 
smoke and flame, it was impossible to see exact location from which they came 
and therefore impossible to successfully use nets. Centrally located interior 
unenclosed stairway, elevator and fire escapes which passed directly by unpro- 
tected window openings were rendered useless as means of egress. Thirty-five 
of the sixty-five guests lost their lives from jumping, burns or suffocation. 

(QUARTERLY, July, 1938, page 46.) 

Hore DES VAGUES, RrMouskKI, P. Q., SEPTEMBER 11, 1938. Six men were 
trapped and burned to death when fire, occurring while guests were asleep, cut 
off escape by means of stairs and corridors. Several persons were seriously 
injured by jumping from third floor windows. 

ALBERT HoTEL, Rouyn, P. Q., NoveMBER 12, 1938. An early morning 
fire, due to careless smoking of a guest, spread rapidly through inferior con- 
struction and involved another adjacent hotel and four business establishments, 
all of which were destroyed. Five men lost their lives in the fire and two others 
died later of burns received while attempting to escape. 

Fats View Hortet, Rumrorp, MAINE, DECEMBER 31, 1938. Fire which 
started in the basement shortly before midnight converted this old wooden 
three-story building into a raging inferno. Persons attending a New Year’s 
Eve party were able to escape unharmed, but a mother attending the party 
attempted to rescue her three children asleep on the third floor. They were 
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overcome by dense smoke and burned to death. A man on the third floor ap- 
parently was not aware of fire until too late to escape. 

Kittson Hotet, HAttock, MINN., FEBRUARY 15, 1939. Two men were 
trapped and burned to death and one man died of injuries received when he 
jumped from second floor window. 

Queen Hortet, Hatirax, N. S., Marcu 2, 1939. An early morning fire 
starting in the furnace room of a three, four and five-story brick-joisted hotel 
with no automatic sprinklers, no fire alarm system, no fire doors between sec- 
tions and meagre fire escapes of partly wooden construction, resulted in twenty- 
eight persons being burned to death. Probably many died in their sleep, while 
others were awakened by shouts of “‘fire” only to find escape by halls and stair- 
ways already cut off by flames. Nineteen persons were seriously injured. 
(QuaRTERLY, April, 1939, page 310.) 

St. Recis HoTeL, BARTLESVILLE, OHIO, JANUARY 14, 1940. The odor of 
smoke had been detected for several hours, but the fire department discovered 
no fire upon investigation. Early the following morning, flames were noticed 
in front part of theatre located on first floor. An explosion caused by a back- 
draught occurred shortly after fire department arrived for the second time, and 
pe a throughout building. Three men were trapped in hotel and burned 
to death. 

AVONMORE HOTEL, Toronto, ONT., Marcu 15, 1940. Fire discovered in 
early stages and night clerk immediately notified fire department and then rang 
one of two alarm gongs in hotel to awaken guests. Three men and two women 
lost their lives from suffocation rather than from burns. These five could prob- 
ably have escaped safely by any of the various means of egress which were 
available, particularly in view of the early alarm. 


Loss of Life Fires in Seasonal Hotels. 


Wawa Hotei, LAKE or Bays, MusxkoxkA, OntT., Aucust 19, 1923. An 
early morning fire, originating in a baggage room on the first floor, gained great 
headway before being discovered and resulted in death for nine women, six of 
whom were possibly suffocated before flames reached them. Two women leaped 
from second floor windows and were fatally injured. Manager and employees 
attempted to extinguish fire with poorly maintained first aid equipment, and 
apparently no one thought of arousing the sleeping occupants in time. 

SCHINDLER PRAIRIE House, HURLEYVILLE, N. Y., FEBRUARY 22, 1926. 
An early morning fire, which started on the third floor due to a defective chim- 
ney and spread downward, cut off the escape of nine occupants by means of 
stairways. Two other guests died of burns in a hospital. In the excitement, 
villagers neglected to sound fire alarm and by the time firemen did arrive the 
entire building was in flames. 

Twi.icut INN, Haines FAtts, N. Y., Juty 14, 1926. Fire spread so 
rapidly through corridors and stairways of three-story frame structure that 
many of the fourteen sleeping victims were hopelessly trapped in their rooms. 
The night watchman, who was one of the victims, discovered fire, which was 
then beyond control, and devoted his time to arousing guests with the help of 
other servants. Many guests jumped from upper window, sustaining severe 
injuries. (QUARTERLY, October, 1926, page 180.) 

VictoriA Mansions HoteEt, LAKEwoop, N. J., FEBRUARY 12, 1936. Three 
men, nine women and four children lost their lives, four of the victims suc- 
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Sixteen persons lost their lives and seven others were seriously injured when 
a fire destroyed this, the Victoria Mansions Hotel in Lakewood, N. J., on February 
12, 1936. Factors contributing to the large loss of life were a delayed alarm, panic 
on the part of the guests and their lack of knowledge of exits, and highly com- 
bustible construction without automatic sprinkler protection. 


as es 


cumbing to burns and injuries after jumping from the burning building. Large 
loss of life was due apparently to several factors: the quick burning construc- 


tion, delay in giving alarm, panic on the part of guests, and their lack of knowl- 
edge of fire escapes. 


Loss of Life Fires in Rooming and Lodging Houses. 


ArcapiA HoTEL, Boston, Mass., DECEMBER 2, 1913. The rapid spread of 
an early morning fire which originated under a stairway and cut off all means 
of escape, the lack of an alarm system, and the fact that lower floors were 
divided into small rooms by means of flimsy wooden partitions which reached 
part way to ceiling furnishing an abundance of material for fire to feed on, 
resulted in twenty-eight men losing their lives by burning, suffocation or by 
jumping from windows. 

Gus Kern Hote, Newark, OuI0, JANUARY 6, 1914. Fire caused by an 
overheated gas stove in the kitchen of a restaurant in two-story wood frame 
building, resulted in the death of five men asleep on top floor. They became 
panic stricken and were suffocated and burned before they could find their 
way to safety. 

ARMENIAN Lopcinc House, MILrorp, MAss., JUNE 6, 1914. Seven per- 
sons lost their lives in an early morning fire of incendiary origin and two other 
lodgers were so badly injured that they died later. 

MACEDONIAN BoarDING House, MAyBuRG, PA., FEBRUARY 3, 1915. Six- 
teen men were asleep in the two-story frame house when a hose connection to 
a gas stove on first floor was burned off, allowing gas to escape. A terrific 
explosion occurred when gas reached two burning oil lamps on second floor and 
the house was instantly enveloped in flames. Ten men were burned to death 
and the remaining six leaped from windows with their clothing ablaze. 
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Twilight Inn in Haines Falls, N. Y., before the fire of July 14, 1926, which 
took the lives of 14 persons. 
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KeNwoop HoteL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., FEBRUARY 11, 1917. Fire, start- 
ing in rear of basement late at night, spread rapidly through three-story brick 
and timber rooming house. There was some delay in turning in an alarm and 
when one did reach the fire department, the company that ordinarily would 
take charge of a fire at this location was at another fire several blocks distant. 
The first company able to respond was without ladders and many occupants 
were injured when they were forced to jump from windows. Six persons were 
either burned to death or killed jumping. 

Hotet Houston, KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON, SEPTEMBER 6, 1920. Fire 
originated at the rear of a two and three-story frame building in the early 
morning hours preceding a Labor Day celebration for which the town was full 
of visitors and all rooms in this hotel were occupied. Excitement on discovery 
of rapidly spreading fire, lack of alarm system, lack of proper exits, inadequate 
fire department, and an insufficient water supply resulted in ten occupants 
losing their lives. 

Roominc House, Kansas City, KANns., FEBRUARY 23, 1923. A flimsy 
two-story wooden structure used as an eighteen-room rooming house and with 
the added hazard of a garage on the first floor, took a toll of thirteen lives 
when an early morning fire destroyed the structure in fifteen minutes. One 
reason for the great loss of life was the unusual construction of the stairways, 
which led up to second floor at each end and at the head of which the corridors 
branched in four directions. Persons blinded by smoke might readily have 
passed by the head of the stairs and thus have gone on into the burning por- 
tion while attempting to escape. 
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Mitts Hotet, Newark, N. J., May 27, 1924. The ignition of flammable 
disinfecting fluid as it was being carried up a stairway caused a fire which 
resulted in the death of six men. Three bodies were found in a lavatory on the 
fourth floor, the door to which had evidently been mistaken by the men for the 
door leading to a fire escape which was near by. All the victims had apparently 
been overcome by the dense smoke and had suffocated. (QUARTERLY, October, 
1924, page 188.) 

Tart HorTeEt, Brooxtyn, N. Y., May 31, 1926. Five children and three 
adults lost their lives when fire destroyed this two-story frame structure. A 
father rescued two of his children by throwing them from a window to persons 
in the street who caught them safely. 

BOARDING House, WILLIAMSON, W. VA., DECEMBER 6, 1927. Eight per- 
sons lost their lives when fire starting in a hallway between two sections of the 
house spread so rapidly that all were trapped when flames cut off the stairway 
at the front of the building. Another stairway at the rear, intended as a fire 
exit, was blocked. 

ROoMING House, LITTLE Rock, Ark., Aucust 19, 1929. Explosion of a 
gas cooking stove in the early morning started fire in the fourteen-room frame 
structure and trapped five men in their rooms. A sixth man received fatal in- 
juries in a leap to the ground. 

PORTLAND HOTEL, SEATTLE, WASH., OCTOBER 17, 1929. An incendiary 
fire starting at the foot of stairway in the early morning resulted in the death 
of ten men as they slept. The structure itself was comparatively undamaged, 
for the fire was extinguished within a few minutes after fire apparatus reached 
the scene. 

WEBSTER HousE, OAKLAND, CALIF., FEBRUARY 22, 1930. An early morn- 
ing fire originating on second floor and fanned by a high wind swept rapidly 
through this old frame structure, taking the lives of five men, who were trapped. 
Many of the guests barely escaped, making their way to safety down impro- 
vised ladders and through smoke-filled halls. 

Lopcinc House, New York, N. Y., Juty 4, 1930. Three negroes suffo- 
cated when fire, believed to have been caused by a firecracker, started in a 
lower hallway and quickly cut off means of escape for those on upper floors. 
Two women were seriously injured by jumping from third and fourth floor 
windows. 

RooMING House, WHITING, IND., DECEMBER 25, 1930. Fire occurred 
while eight men were having a party. The fire was not discovered until the 
stairs had been cut off by flames. Only one man escaped and he, by jumping 
through a window. He was severely injured. 

Roominc House, BALTIMORE, MD., JANUARY 31, 1931. Three women 
were burned to death and two men were critically injured when they jumped 
from third floor windows during an early morning four-alarm fire. About 
eighty occupants escaped by means of a rear fire escape which served two 
pean The fire escape could be reached by a single exit from rear of each 

oor. 

Lopcinc House, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., OCTOBER 11, 1931. Starting in 
the early morning in the entrance lobby of this four-story, wooden interior 
structure, fire spread up open stairway and also through light well, communi- 
cating to all rooms and driving occupants into hallways. Unable to use the 
stairway, many persons used the front and rear fire escapes, but two men were 
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suffocated before they could escape and one man was fatally injured by 
jumping. 

Roominc House, New York, N. Y., SEPTEMBER 19, 1931. Trapped on 
the fourth floor by fire which originated on first floor and spread up stairway, 
two women and a man were burned to death. Cars parked on both sides of the 
street delayed the arrival of fire apparatus by several minutes and are blamed 
in part for the loss of life. 

New Court Horet, SPRINGFIELD, MAss., DECEMBER 26, 1931. Six men, 
a woman and a child were apparently rendered unconscious by smoke and 
gases while sleeping, and fire destroyed the interior of the five-story brick- 
joisted structure. There were two stairways and two outside fire escapes. All 
four means of egress were used by occupants as well as ladders raised by the 
fire department. (QUARTERLY, January, 1932, page 324.) 

Roominc House, CAMPBELLTON, N. B., FEBRUARY 26, 1932. An early 
morning fire, apparently due to hot ashes left in a shed attached to the building, 
gained great headway before being discovered and resulted in the death of two 
women and a child who were trapped on upper floors. 

RoomInc House, LAUREL CREEK, W. VA., Aprit 6, 1933. Fire spreading 
rapidly through a mine town rooming house trapped four children as they slept. 
Nine other persons escaped. 

Roominc House, McCtoup, CALir., JUNE 11, 1933. Three persons sleep- 
ing in this one-story frame structure were trapped in an early morning fire, and 
burned to death. 

RooMINcG House, NEw York, N. Y., DECEMBER 25, 1933. Fire originat- 
ing on first floor spread rapidly up the stairway. Two women and a child on 
the fourth floor failed to awake in time to make their escape. Fire department 
response was delayed due to the fact that street paving had been torn up. Fire 
department rescued many by ladders. 

MARRONE Hore, Utica, N. Y., FEBruARy 26, 1934. An early morning 
fire in the four-story wood structure spread rapidly, cutting off fire escape and 
the back stairs, the avenue of escape best known to the occupants. Six men 
were burned to death before fire department could rescue them. 

FEDERAL TRANSIENT BUREAU, LYNCHBURG, VA., MARCH 24, 1934. 
Twenty-two men died and sixty-four others were injured when fire starting at 
4:50 A.M. swept through a two-story building used as a lodging for homeless 
men. The blaze started when hot grease became ignited in a small basement 
kitchen. Factors responsible for the loss of life were inadequate and obstructed 
exit facilities, overcrowding, lack of fire drills, lack of an inside alarm system, 
delay in calling the fire department, and omission of fire stopping in an aban- 
doned elevator shaft over the kitchen. Flames quickly spread to the sleeping 
quarters. , 


Roominc HousE, CHEYENNE, WY0., JUNE 28, 1934. Three women were 
killed when an explosion, followed by fire, wrecked nearly an entire business 
block. 

CARLSBAD INN, CARLSBAD, N. M., DECEMBER 23, 1934. Two men, a 
woman and a child lost their lives when fire swept through the wooden struc- 
ture while they were asleep. Several others roomers escaped through windows. 

Roominc House, NortH BEND, OREGON, Aprit 23, 1935. One man and 
his two children were burned to death when fire of unknown origin swept 
through their room. 
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The Whitehall Hotel fire which claimed 2 lives on October 25, 1940, in Auburn, 
Maine. The only emergency exit was the fire escape shown above. The hotel was 
built over 65 years ago as a factory. In 1922 three wooden stories were added, 
making it a seven-story structure. The building inspector lost his position at that 
time because he condemned the building. 
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The Breakers, a seasonal hotel in Palm Beach, at the height of a fire which 
occurred on March 18, 1925. The loss was estimated at $3,000,000. The cause: 
careless use of an electric curling iron. 


Roominc House, WASHINGTON, D. C., JANUARY 1, 1936. One man, a 
woman and a child suffocated while asleep when fire broke out on second floor 
hallway near their room. All other occupants escaped or were rescued from 
windows of the building by firemen. 

Roominc House, Dayton, OHI0, NOVEMBER 26, 1936. Fire spread so 
rapidly that when sleeping occupants were aroused the second and third floor 
halls and stairways were ablaze, cutting off escape. Three women were burned 
to death and seven persons were rescued by firemen. 

RooMING House, BRApForD, PA., DECEMBER 9, 1936. A man and two 
children were trapped in a large frame structure by fire, and burned to death. 

Roominc House, New York, N. Y., DECEMBER 18, 1936. An early morn- 
ing fire, originating on third floor when roomer fell asleep with a lighted ciga- 
rette in his hand, swept through four-story dwelling which was being used as a 
rooming house in violation of the city building code, and claimed the lives of 
three women and a child who were trapped on top floor. One man became 
panic stricken and jumped to his death from third floor window just as firemen 
were raising ladders. The building was equipped with neither sprinklers, fire 
escapes, nor an alarm system. 

PRINCESS HOTEL, BRATTLEBORO, VT., MARCH 14, 1937. An early morning 
fire started by a roomer smoking in bed resulted in two men being trapped 
and burned to death. A third man was rescued by firemen, but died later from 
burns. The building was a four-story frame structure which the city had at- 
tempted to condemn two years before. Fire department responded promptly 
and did excellent work in rescuing other occupants. Neighboring departments 
aided in fighting the fire which also destroyed an adjoining theatre. 

RoomiInc House, MonTrREAL, P. Q., Juty 29, 1937. Fire originating in 
the second floor hall spread rapidly up the stairway and cut off the escape of 
persons on the third floor. Two men and a woman asleep on the top floor were 
suffocated. Firemen rescued several with ladders. 
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RoomMinc House, BRooKLyNn, N. Y., JANUARY 1, 1938. An early morning 
fire started in rear of first floor hall and quickly spread to the third floor by the 
stairway, burning out the interior of the three-story frame building. A man 
and his wife on the top floor stopped apparently to put on clothes and were 
trapped and burned to death. Another woman died of injuries suffered when 
she leaped from a second floor window. Many were rescued by the fire de- 
partment. 

Hote, CENTER, CuHicaco, ILL., Aprit 6, 1938. An early morning fire 
originating in a storeroom from spontaneous combustion of paints, oils and 
rags spread rapidly. Eight men were burned or suffocated because there was 
no alarm to arouse them before the stairways became impassable. 

ROoMING HousE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., AUGustT 7, 1938. Two men anda 
child lost their lives when an early morning fire, possibly incendiary, swept 
through the two-story frame structure. Several persons were injured when 
they were forced to jump from second floor windows. 

Roominc House, CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEBRUARY 1, 1939. Fire starting in 
the early morning swept through the second floor of this rooming house, claim- 
ing the lives of a man, a woman and two children. Seven other occupants fled 
to the roof, from which they were rescued by firemen. 

Roominc House, Detroit, Micu., MARCH 31, 1940. Four youths were 
trapped and burned to death when an early morning fire swept through a 
crowded rooming house. Eleven other men were injured. 


Loss of Life Fires in Apartments and Store Buildings. 

UNIoN BLock, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., MARCH 7, 1888. Fire believed to 
have started on a lower floor spread rapidly up the stairway and elevator shaft, 
cutting off escape, except through a window and over the roof of an adjoining 
building. Nevertheless, eight persons were trapped and burned to death on 
the fifth floor. The fire department’s ladders were not long enough to reach 
above the fourth floor. 

Missouri ATHLETIC CLUuB, ST. Louis, Mo., Marcu 9, 1914. Thirty men 
lost their lives in an early morning fire which originated in the dining room on 
the third floor of this seven-story brick bank building and clubhouse. To im- 
prove appearances, fire doors originally protecting elevator and stair shafts 
had been replaced with open steel grill doors. The fire escapes, while sufficient 
in number, were not easily accessible and heat and flames soon made them 
unusable. An escape enclosed in metal readily absorbed the heat and proved 
of even less value. An additional seven persons were killed on the 17th when 
the remaining west wall of this building fell outward and crashed into an 
adjoining building. 

STORE AND APARTMENT, TOLEDO, OHIO, NOVEMBER 3, 1921. An early 
morning fire apparently caused by an overheated stove in the kitchen, which 
was a one-story addition to the two-story frame building, gained considerable 
headway before being discovered. Firemen were unable to enter the upper 
floor room where a mother and her four small children were sleeping. The 
stairway, only avenue of escape, was cut off by flames. 

LAWRENCE BUILDING, MONTPELIER, VT., FEBRUARY 15, 1924. An explo- 
sion in a hardware store on the first floor started a fire during the early morn- 
ing hours, and swept up the stairways so swiftly that means of escape for most 
of the sleeping occupants was cut off. Also, dense smoke filled the corridors 
and stairways and rendered these avenues of escape even less passable. Nine 
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Fire-trap conditions were responsible for the loss of 35 lives in 5-story, brick- 
joisted Terminal Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., May 16, 1938. Stairs and elevators were 
cut off by fire before firemen arrived. Automatic sprinklers and automatic fire 
alarm systems were lacking. This building was in violation of the building code; 
the city council had enacted a special ordinance to permit its erection. 


persons were suffocated or burned to death and two persons were killed when 
they jumped and missed the life net. Only four persons reached rear fire escapes. 

STORES AND APARTMENTS, TOLEDO, OHIO, JANUARY 22, 1927. Two explo- 
sions resulting from a leaking gas main demolished a two-story brick building 
and started fire. Six persons were killed by the blasts and five others were 
seriously injured. 
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Casa LoMA, WINNIPEG, MAN., Aprit 14, 1928. Four women and a man 
lost their lives when fire swept through a combined apartment and business 
block. The fire, starting in the afternoon, spread so rapidly that all means of 
escape were cut off. Several women were saved when they jumped into nets. 

STORES AND TENEMENT, NEw York, N. Y., JANUARY 15, 1929. A fire, 
which occurred just before midnight, spread so rapidly that many persons 
found escape down stairways cut off by flames. Some managed to reach ad- 
joining roofs, where they were rescued by firemen. A man, two women and 
three children occupying a third floor apartment were not so fortunate. All 
were overcome and burned to death. 

STORES AND APARTMENTS, NEw York, N. Y., JANUARY 12, 1930. A small 
blaze in a basement rubbish pile sent dense smoke up an airshaft and suffo- 
cated a man and two children who were asleep in a small room adjoining the 
shaft. All attempts by rescue crews to revive the victims were futile. A woman 
also overcome was saved after a long fight. 

OFFICE BUILDING AND RoomMING House, DuLutTH, MINN., MARCH 7, 
1930. Two adults and two children were trapped and burned to death on the 
third floor of a six-story office and rooming house when fire broke out on the 
second floor and swept through the entire structure. Several other persons who 
were trapped in the building were carried to safety by firemen. 

STORES AND APARTMENTS, SPRINGFIELD, Mass., APrit 10, 1932. An early 
morning explosion, probably incendiary, wrecked a two-story building, severely 
damaged an adjacent three-story structure, and resulted in death to three 
women and three children in the latter building. Fourteen other occupants of 
the building were saved by firemen. 

ELLINGTON APARTMENTS, CLEVELAND, OHIO, JUNE 7, 1932. An incen- 
diary explosion in a barber supply shop on the first floor of this six-story brick- 
joisted building was followed by fire which spread up open light shaft and in- 
volved all floors so quickly that many people who were aroused by the blast 
found themselves cut off from fire escapes and stairways. Firemen, using life 
nets and ladders, rescued scores. Thirteen, however, were trapped and burned 
to death. (QUARTERLY, JULY, 1932, page 62.) 

BLACKSMITH SHOP, GARAGE AND APARTMENTS, LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 3, 
1934. Three men were killed and eleven persons injured when gas in the base- 
ment exploded. Second floor living quarters caved in. 

STORES AND APARTMENTS, EDWARDSVILLE, PA., FEBRUARY 28, 1935. Two 
explosions caused by the ignition of escaping gas wrecked a two-story brick 
building, severely damaged a two-story frame building in the rear and resulted 
in the death of four men and a baby. 

STorRES AND APARTMENTS, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., May 3, 1935. Three 
small boys playing with matches started a fire on a rear ground floor porch. 
The flames spread so rapidly through the five-story brick and frame structure 
that persons who did escape had barely time to do so. The stairway and fire 
escape were blocked by flames and many climbed to the roof, from which they 
were removed by firemen. A man, a woman and three children were burned 
to death. 

STORES AND APARTMENTS, TEXARKANA, ARK., MARCH 20, 1936. A gas 
explosion occurred in a first floor bakery, and the ensuing fire spread rapidly. 
Two men were killed by the explosion and a third man asleep upstairs was 
overcome by the heat and killed as he attempted to escape from his bedroom. 
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1939. Twenty-eight persons lost their lives and 19 others were seriously injured. 


STORES AND APARTMENTS, LOUISVILLE, Ky., FEBRUARY 6, 1937. An explo- 
sion of undetermined origin and the ensuing fire resulted in the death of four 
men, two women and a child who were trapped in the wreckage of the building. 

STORE AND APARTMENTS, McGrecor, Iowa, JANUARY 21, 1939. Fire, 
starting in one of the apartments above a furniture store, spread up the stair- 
way and caused the suffocation of four adults and four children. 


Causes of Fire. 

The table on the following page lists the fire causes in apartments and hotels 
as contrasted to the loss of life causes in these occupancies. Nearly all of the 
fire causes which are responsible for this deplorable record are well-known 
causes, found wherever there is an indifference to fire safety. 
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Point of Origin of Fires. 

Fire record studies of occupancy classes customarily include tables show- 
ing the point of origin of fires. Such tables serve to indicate the points of 
greatest hazard in a given class of property so that fire prevention efforts may 
be directed toward those points of greatest danger. Such information in many 
cases indicates that much of the hazard can be eliminated by giving attention 
to a relatively few danger points. The table on the opposite page shows that 
more than 35% of all hotel fires originated in locations such as boiler rooms, 
storerooms, other basement locations, kitchens, waste chutes, linen chutes and 
other shafts. Another 35% of all hotel fires originated in guest rooms. 


Fires in Fire-Resistive Hotels. 

Only 68 of the 451 hotel fires included in this record occurred in hotels of 
fire-resistive construction. Of these 68 fires, 28 occurred in hotels in which 
automatic sprinklers had been installed for even greater fire safety. Twenty- 
seven of the fires in sprinklered hotels of first class construction were con- 
trolled by the operation of sprinklers with little or no loss. The other fire was 
a small blaze that was put out with hand extinguishers before sprinklers could 


operate. 
Of the 40 fires in fire-resistive hotels not protected with automatic sprin- 


klers, 18 were of small blazes and included 6 fires in grease flues, 5 in guest 
rooms, 4 in fan rooms or vent shafts and 3 in other locations. The remaining 
22 fires in fire-resistive hotels are those reported to have caused individual 
losses in excess of $1000. These fires are of sufficient importance to receive 


individual attention as follows: 

Hotet Marcuery, New York, N. Y., JANUARY 3, 1930. Fire started in 
a sub-basement section (occupied by a furniture store) of this twelve-story, 
fire-resistive structure. Two lives were claimed and a $300,000 loss resulted. 
The loss was due primarily to highly flammable contents without proper fire 
protection, located below the street level. Imperfect cut-offs between the fire 
area and the floors above made the fire very difficult to control. The occupants 
of the building were driven out by smoke. An elderly lady ill in bed on the 
eleventh floor when the alarm sounded died of exertion in attempting to 
descend the stairway. An elevator operator was suffocated when his car stalled 
between floors when power was cut off. (QUARTERLY, April, 1930, page 462.) 

ADELPHIA HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., Marcu 19, 1930. Fire of unknown 
origin caused over $12,000 loss to this eighteen-story fire-resistive hotel. 

Ritz Tower Hote, New York, N. Y., Aucust 1, 1932. Fire, caused by 
spontaneous ignition, occurred in a sub-basement paint room. Two explosions 
occurred during the fire, killing eight firemen and injuring thirty-one others. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., OCTOBER 3, 1932. A 
small fire in a paper baling machine in the sub-basement was fought by em- 
ployees who did not call the fire department. Several hours later, at 1:50 A.M., 
fire was discovered in a ventilating duct extending from the basement to the 
top of the seventeen-story building. The fire department fought the fire with 
standpipe hose and experienced difficulty in reaching the fire. 
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Unprotected vertical openings contributed to the rapid spread of fire and 
destruction of the Occidental Hotel, Muskegon, Mich., early on the morning of 
March 4, 1936. A fire-resistive section in the rear was also damaged. Loss 
amounted to $250,000. 


St. FRANcis HoTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., MARCH 25, 1934. A three- 
alarm fire of incendiary origin destroyed a ballroom in this thirteen-story 
hotel. The fire, which occurred at 5:57 a.M., was largely confined to the ball- 
room. The loss was in excess of $72,000. 

ROOSEVELT HoTEL, NEw ORLEANS, LA., Aucust 4, 1934. Fire was dis- 
covered during the noon hour in a pipe shaft in which employees had been 
working. The fire started at the fourth floor level from an unknown cause and 
rapidly spread to the penthouse atop the 13-story structure. Employees used 
about 60 extinguishers and four lines of standpipe hose, but were unable to 
control the fire prior to the arrival of the fire department. The fire department 
used several 11-inch and 24-inch streams to check the fire. Water was sup- 
plied to the standpipe systems by the fire pump at 230 to 250 pounds pressure 
and four fire department pumpers pumped into the standpipe. A gasket burned 
out from a flange in the standpipe line located in the penthouse caused a de- 
crease of pressure. Loss was $58,000. 

St. Francis HoTet, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., DECEMBER 6, 1934. This 
fire started in the pantry and service section adjoining one of the hotel ball- 
rooms, which was destroyed. A similar fire occurred in this hotel earlier in the 
year. Each occurred between 5:00 and 6:00 A.M., and each was incendiary, 
apparently. This second fire spread up the open shaft of two service elevators 
and started to spread on the top floor of the hotel, where varnish was blistered 
100 feet from the shaft. Five alarms were sounded. The loss was $132,000. 

Hote TourainE, BuFFALO, N. Y., JANUARY 1, 1935. One man was killed 
in a fall while attempting to escape to the roof of an adjoining building during 
a fire in this hotel. 

WHuitNEy Hore, SAVANNAH, GA., JANUARY 18, 1935. Fire in a guest 
room on the fourth floor was discovered by employees shortly after 10:00 P.m., 
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and three colored employees unreeled 50 feet of 2/-inch hose from the stand- 
pipe. When the water was turned on, the negroes felt an electrical shock and 
dropped the hose line. When the fire department arrived the burning mattress 
was easily extinguished, but water from the abandoned hose had penetrated 
down to the first floor, causing considerable damage. 

Brapy HoteL, TuLsA, OKLAHOMA, JANUARY 22, 1935. Fire occurred in 
the basement of an adjoining three-story, brick-joisted section of the hotel 
during the evening. Due to combustible interior construction and open stair- 
ways the fire spread rapidly through this section and communicated to an 
adjoining four-story brick-joisted section through fire doors which were evi- 
dently fastened open. The fire then spread to the eight-story fire-resistive sec- 
tion of the hotel through an opening at the third floor. This opening was pro- 
tected by fire doors which failed to close, although fire doors on the first and 
second floors operated; $18,500 of the $60,000 total fire damage was in the fire- 
resistive building. 

BILTMORE HOTEL, PROVIDENCE, R. I., FEBRUARY 14, 1935. Fire was dis- 
covered at 3:10 A.M. in a storeroom located near the ballroom where a dance 
had just ended. The fire, attributed to smoking, consumed the contents of the 
room used for storage of table tops, music stands, mattresses and rugs. Near- 
by rooms and corridors suffered heat and smoke damage. The watchman used 
a three-gallon vaporizing liquid type fire extinguisher in an effort to control the 
fire. Fumes in the corridor from extinguisher and the lack of space in which 
to lay the 2!4-inch standpipe hose reportedly delayed efforts of the firemen to 
get water on the fire. About $2000 damage resulted from the fire. 

Hote Astor, MILWAUKEE, WIS., FEBRUARY 18, 1935. An early morning 
fire which broke out in a basement storeroom of this nine-story, fire-resistive 
hotel resulted in the loss of two lives. Several other occupants were overcome 
by smoke and required first aid treatment. The fire-resistive construction and 
efficient fire fighting confined the fire to a relatively small area near the point 
of origin. The number of exits was sufficient, but none was properly enclosed 
to prevent the spread of smoke. With the failure of the electric lighting system 
early in the fire, greater loss of life was prevented only by effective rescue work 
by firemen. A deaf man and his nurse who occupied a fifth floor suite were 
suffocated by smoke. (QUARTERLY, April, 1935, page 332.) 

OsacE Hortet, Ponca City, OKLA., OCTOBER 27, 1935. Fire believed to 
have been caused by a careless smoker occurred in a guest room on the fifth 
floor after midnight. Upon the discovery of the blaze by one of the guests, 
the desk clerk notified the manager, who attempted to fight the fire with a 
chemical extinguisher. After finding that the fire was uncontrollable with an 
extinguisher, the manager was unable to close the door of the room. The fire 
department was then called. The fire spread to the hallway and adjacent rooms 
before it was extinguished by two fire department hose streams. No attempt 
was made to use the standpipe hose. The loss was nearly $3300. 

OccIDENTAL HoTEL, MuskEGON, MIcH., Marcu 4, 1936. Fire originat- 
ing in the basement of this old three and four-story brick-joisted section of 
the hotel during the early morning endangered the lives of hotel guests. The 
old section of the hotel was destroyed and the eight-story fire-resistive annex 
was seriously damaged. Combustible construction in the section where the fire 
started and unprotected vertical and horizontal openings were largely respon- 
sible for the rapid spread of the fire, which caused over $127,000 damage. For- 
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tunately, when the fire occurred only 20 of the 230 persons in the hotel were in 
the old section. About half of the occupants in the old section were taken 
down fire department ladders. The others reached a fire escape. The fire 
quickly spread from the old section along an open corridor on the fourth floor 
of the fire-resistive annex and burned out a number of rooms. The fire also 
spread upward from the fourth floor through a pipe shaft. (QUARTERLY, April, 
1936, page 355.) 

Gipson Hote, CINCINNATI, OHI0, NOVEMBER 27, 1936. A fire originat- 
ing in a pipe shaft on one of the upper floors of this fourteen-story fire-resistive 
hotel spread to ten floors, igniting a number of guest rooms opening on the 
shaft and causing considerable damage in an inaccessible storage space on the 
fourteenth floor. Firemen responding to three alarms fought for hours to bring 
the blaze under control. Heat and smoke were so severe that it was impossible 
to enter the fourteenth floor storage space and it was necessary to break 
through an eight-inch brick wall and an eight-inch concrete floor to reach the 
fire. The fire was finally controlled by hose attached to the building standpipe. 
The loss was over $25,000. 

MUEHLEBACH HoTeEL, Kansas City, Mo., Aprit 9, 1937. Fire occurred 
in the lobby of this twelve-story fire-resistive hotel shortly after a workman 
finished welding an iron frame to a return air duct running from the lobby to 
the sub-basement fan room. Sparks from the acetylene torch apparently 
ignited combustible lining in the duct. When the fire was discovered about 
4:00 p.m., the fan was shut off by building employees and the fire and smoke 
then traveled upward into the lobby. The smoke was so dense that persons on 
the mezzanine floor were forced to climb through windows to a canopy over the 
sidewalk. When firemen arrived a second alarm was sounded. Fire fighting 
was difficult and firemen found it necessary to break into the duct in the sub- 
basement in order to direct streams into the duct system. The loss was ap- 
proximately $5000, which included damage done by smoke to elaborate decora- 
tions and furnishings in the hotel lobby. 

AtcazArR Hotet, Miami, FLa., Aprit 20, 1937. Fire believed to have 
been caused by a careless smoker was discovered during early morning hours 
on the thirteenth floor roof garden of this hotel. The building was of fire-resis- 
tive construction with a penthouse apartment of combustible construction cov- 
ering about 30% of the roof area. The fire department responded to three 
alarms and found difficulties in bringing the flames under control, due to their 
inability to penetrate and ventilate the fire area, the windows of which were 
tightly closed. Two standpipe streams operated from the stair shafts were 
used for several hours before the fire was checked. The loss was close to 
$80,000. 

Hotei Piaza, JERSEY City, N. J., DECEMBER 29, 1937. Four persons 
lost their lives in a fire starting at 10:45 a.m. when a spark from a toy electric 
train ignited combustible decorations under a Christmas tree in the lobby of 
this seven-story fire-resistive hotel structure. All doors to a stairway were 
open and smoke and heated gases were allowed to spread to upper floors and 
trap guests in their rooms. Other circumstances contributing to loss of life 
were a delayed alarm, the response of but one fire truck to the first alarm, and 
congestion due to traffic and parked cars. With the Christmas tree blazing, the 
combustible decorations and furnishings in the lobby quickly ignited. A large 
volume of smoke and heat spread upwards through the south stairway, where 
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Fire takes two lives in the fire-resistive Hotel Astor, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
18, 19385. Although exit facilities were adequate, they did not prevent the spread 
of smoke from the basement fire, which caused the loss of life. 


all doors were open and mushroomed into the corridors on the various floors. 
Closed louvers or transoms in some rooms afforded fairly good protection to 
occupants but persons in rooms having open ventilators were quickly driven to 
the windows. Many persons on lower floors escaped by improvised life lines 
made of bedding. Others were rescued by volunteers who placed a ladder on 
the roof of an adjoining building. Upon the arrival of the fire department 
about twenty persons remained trapped. With the exception of one woman who 
was overcome by smoke all were rescued. The fire on the first floor was quickly 
brought under control and severe damage was done only to the lobby and din- 
ing room. The dead included a boy burned when the Christmas tree flared up, 
the head maid, trapped on the top floor, the telephone operator and a houseman 
who died while trying to save the guests. The fire loss was $15,000. (Quar- 
TERLY, April, 1938, page 314.) 

DEERPATH INN, LAKE Forest, ILL., Juty 6, 1938. Fire started in the 
basement kitchen of this three-story hotel building when grease in the hood 
over the range ignited. The fire in the hood was quickly extinguished, but the 
suction fan had drawn the fire through the ventilating duct to the combustible 
attic space over the otherwise fire-resistive building. With seven hose streams 
manned by firemen from three departments, the fire was brought under control 
after an hour and a half and confined to the roof and attic, which collapsed. 
The loss to the building was about $100,000. 

CARLTON HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 26, 1938. Fire occurred in the 
basement kitchen of this eight-story fire-resistive hotel when sparks from a 
range ignited grease inside an exhaust duct. The duct lacked grease filters and 
proper clean-out openings. Firemen were forced to cut open the duct to get 
water on the fire. The loss was $1500. 

CarLTON HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 16, 1939. The second 
serious fire to start in the kitchen of this hotel within a year occurred when 
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grease was spilled on a range. A steam jet which had been placed in the duct 
from the range following the first fire was turned on and prevented the fire 
from entering the exhaust duct system. However, a clean-out door to another 
duct system was open and flames entered ducts, passing through a concealed 
space between the raised combustible floor of the hotel office and the main con- 
crete first floor. The fire burned through the floor into the office and con- 
siderable smoke passed up through the building by way of near-by pipe and 
stair shafts. The smoke was rather dense on upper floors. Fortunately, the fire 
occurred in the late afternoon rather than at night. Nevertheless, several fire- 
men were overcome by smoke. The loss was approximately $5000. 

HENSHAW HorTeEL, OMAHA, NEBR., JANUARY 4, 1940. One life was lost 
and ten persons were injured in a fire which drove guests from this eight-story 
fire-resistive hotel building shortly after 1:00 a.m. on a bitter cold morning. The 
three-alarm blaze started in an adjoining three-story brick-joisted shoe store 
and entered the hotel through unprotected openings in the wall on the first 
floor and through unprotected window openings on the upper floors. Due to 
efforts of employees in the hotel cafeteria, located at the rear of the shoe store, 
to put out the fire without calling the fire department, the flames gained great 
headway before an alarm was given. When the fire was found to be out of 
control the fire department was called and hotel guests were aroused by means 
of the house telephone system. Nearly all of the hotel rooms were occupied 
and before many of the guests could be awakened smoke and intense heat made 
the rescue work difficult. Before some of the guests could escape heat made the 
open elevator shaft and adjoining stairway untenable. Many persons were 
taken down ladders or were assisted down a rear fire escape by firemen. Ten 
guests were taken to hospitals suffering from shock and injuries. One guest 
died later. Cold and ice added to the rescue difficulties. Damage was heavy to 
hotel and its contents. The total loss was approximately $175,000. 


Most of the seasonal hotels included in this fire record were of wooden 
frame construction and a few were of brick-joisted or stone-joisted construc- 
tion. Only one fire occurred in a seasonal hotel of fire-resistive construction 
and this one at Lake Placid, N. Y., as a result of a carelessly discarded ciga- 
rette. The fire was extinguished with chemicals before sprinklers with which 
the hotel was equipped could operate. 


Fires in Fire-Resistive Apartment Buildings. 

Of the 425 apartment building fires reported to the N.F.P.A. since Janu- 
ary, 1930, only twenty were reported as having occurred in buildings of fire- 
resistive construction. Although the reports did not always contain a great 
deal of information regarding the construction of the buildings involved, the 
reports indicated in most cases that the buildings were of combustible interior 
construction with either wood frame or brick exterior walls. Of these twenty 
fires in fire-resistive apartment houses, ten occurred in buildings also protected 
by automatic sprinkler equipment. Because the sprinklers readily controlled 
the fire in each case, the construction of the building was an unimportant 
factor in these fires. Brief summaries of the ten fires in apartment houses of 
fire-resistive construction not protected by sprinklers may be of interest. 
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Curcaco, Itt., FepruARY 25, 1931. Fire caused considerable loss to the 
penthouse and roof of a thirteen-story apartment building of reinforced con- 
crete construction. It is not known whether the fire started on the composition 
roof from chimney sparks or in the penthouse, housing elevator machinery, and 
spread to the roof. 

New York, N. Y., Marcu 5, 1933. Eleven firemen became trapped and 
were rescued with difficulty at a two-alarm fire which burned out several ad- 
joining apartments on the tenth floor of this eleven-story apartment building. 
The concrete walls, floors and ceiling are said to have confined the heat, caus- 
ing the fire to spread rapidly as firemen attempted to fight it from an adjoining 
apartment. 

New York, N. Y., Aucust 8, 1934. A gas explosion wrecked a penthouse 
apartment above an eighteen-story fire-resistive apartment building, killing a 
woman occupant. 

New York, N. Y., NOvEMBER 28, 1935. An explosion caused injuries to 
three persons in an apartment of a twenty-two-story fire-resistive structure. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1935. A two-alarm fire occurred in a basement 
paint storage room of a fifteen-story fire-resistive apartment house. Smoke 
passing upward through ventilators, flues and the interior courtyard of the 
building drove sixty families from the structure. Sixteen firemen were either 
overcome by smoke or injured. 

New York, N. Y., JANUARY 26, 1936. A school teacher was fatally burned 
when a fire of unknown origin burned out the furnishings of her three-room 
apartment on the ninth floor of this building. Firemen reported that the fire- 
resistive construction of the building aided in confining the fire to the single 
apartment. 

WAsHINGTON, D. C., FepruARY 22, 1936. Fire occurred at 6:30 A.M. in 
a third floor apartment of this seven-story fire-resistive building. The apart- 
ment consisted of five rooms and was occupied by five persons. The fire started 
in a bedroom and was discovered by one of the occupants. A local building 
alarm device was operated by tenants with the belief that it would call the fire 
department and there was a delay of several minutes before other occupants of 
the building called the fire department by telephone. Two occupants of one 
bedroom when aroused found that flames prevented access to either the hall- 
way or the fire escape and remained in their room until firemen arrived. The 
fire department confined the fire to a single apartment. Loss $2745. 

St. Louis, Mo., Marcu 7, 1936. Fire of unknown origin occurred in awn- 
ings and lockers in the basement of this three-story apartment building of fire- 
resistive construction. The fire was extinguished with two fire department hose 
streams. Loss $2000. 

New York, N. Y., DECEMBER 9, 1936. Fire of unknown origin occurred 
in a sub-basement storeroom in this twenty-one-story apartment building of 
fire-resistive construction. Eight firemen were overcome while fighting the fire. 
Power in the building, including that supplying electric lights, was cut off for 
fifteen hours. Elevators were also put out of service. It is estimated that about 
half of the building’s one thousand tenants left the structure when the fire 
broke out at 5:30 A.M. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 18, 1938. Fire occurred in a section of 
the basement of this nine-story fire-resistive apartment building used for the 
storage of furniture and awnings. Loss: $15,976. 
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International. 

Four neighboring communities sent aid to fight this fire, which all but de- 
stroyed an Ogunquit, Maine, resort hotel. Thousands of people risk their lives 
every season when they vacation in fire-trap wooden buildings. 


Automatic Sprinklers and Fire Alarms. 


In nearly all types of property sprinklers have had an enviable record in 
minimizing the dangers of such glaring fire hazards as large areas of combus- 
tible construction, lack of protection for horizontal and vertical openings, lack 
of exposure protection, and other structural weaknesses. In apartment and 
hotel structures the efficiency record of automatic sprinklers has been even 
more outstanding than in most other types of property. Further, in apartment 
and hotel structures, sprinkler efficiency is important not simply because large 
values are at stake but because of the importance of providing life safety. 

In this record of 560 apartment and hotel fires, the automatic sprinkler 
system has been found to be the answer to structural deficiencies and human 
carelessness, factors responsible for many deaths by fire in this type of prop- 
erty. Two simple functions of the sprinkler system prevent this loss of life. 
The automatic detection and application of water to a fire while it is in its in- 
cipient stages, and prompt automatic warning of the fire so that occupants may 
be aroused before the danger becomes acute. That sprinklers performed these 
functions admirably is proved by the more than 84% of the fires in which 
sprinklers extinguished or held fire in check before any manually operated fire 
equipment could be brought into action. In other cases (including several in 
which sprinklers were not installed to protect the entire structure) they 
checked the progress of the fire and made stairways and corridors tenable for 
the escape of building occupants. 
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In apartment and hotel fire tragedies where there has been a great loss of 
life, it has frequently been found that no local fire alarm was provided by 
which occupants might have been aroused. Many of these hotel and apartment 
structures depended upon house telephone service to arouse guests, and fre- 
quently such services were not arranged in a manner that would permit simul- 
taneous notification of all guests. Frequently, by the time the fire was discov- 
ered there was insufficient time to call even a majority of the guests or tenants. 
Such fires show the vital importance of having apartment and hotel buildings 
equipped with local alarm systems operable from readily accessible locations 
and audible in all parts of the structure. 

In several instances it was found that serious delays in calling the fire 
department occurred when occupants operated local manual alarm systems in 
the corridors, believing that such alarms would automatically bring the fire 
department. Such errors might be largely overcome by posting instructions 
which would clearly indicate that such devices are for warning tenants and by 
giving proper directions for calling the fire department. The automatic sprin- 
kler system if connected to a central station supervisory system operates as an 
automatic alarm system and transmits a call to the fire department. 

The following table gives the sprinkler performance record in apartment 
and hotel occupancies. This record covers a period from 1897 to 1940 inclu- 
sive, except for combined apartment and store buildings for which separate 
records are available only since 1930. 


Sprinkler Performance in Apartment and Hotel Occupancies. 
1897-1940 inclusive. 


Held Fire 
in Check 


Extinguished Total Unsatis- Total No. 


Apartments 


Hotels 


No. | % 


211 | 


172 


No. | 


32 


oO 
/0 


| 


Satisfactory 


factory 


No. % 


0 


4 


oO 


of Fires 


Seasonal hotels 
Rooming houses 


*Apartments and stores 














*Period since January 1930 only. 


The following table shows that sprinklers in both apartment buildings 
and rooming houses are 100% efficient. In the three other classes of property 
included in this fire record the record is almost as praiseworthy. In but six 
out of 307 fires were the sprinklers unable to check or control a fire. In two of 
these six cases the fire was of incendiary origin and in three cases the water 
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was shut off. These six cases are listed below in order that possible causes of 
impaired protection may be known and guarded against. 


Unsatisfactory Sprinkler Operation. 
Hotel 


Water shut off for minor repairs 

Water shut off—believed incendiary 

Water shut off by finance agency due to failure to pay for system 

Partial substandard sprinkler equipment with improper heads proved in- 
adequate 


Seasonal Hotels 
A conflagration attacked the combustible hotel from the outside and 
water supplies failed 


Apartment and Store Buildings 
A violent explosion of incendiary origin wrecked the sprinkler system... . 


The following table shows the number of sprinkler heads that operated in 
controlling fires in apartment and hotel occupancies. In nearly 70% of the 
fires, only one sprinkler head was needed to put the fire out or hold it in check. 
In over 95% of the fires in which sprinklers operated, not over five sprinkler 
heads were needed to control the fire. This record is even better than the 
record for sprinklers in all other classes of property, in which 35% of the fires 
required one sprinkler head and 72% operated five heads or less. Thus, the 
vast majority of fires in apartment and hotel structures were extinguished or 
controlled by very few sprinkler heads with a minimum amount of water. 


Number of Sprinklers Operating. 
January, 1930, to November, 1940. 


| Seasonal (| Roomin | Stores and 
No. Heads | Apartments _ Hotels | Hotels Semen Apartments Totals 





oO ti | Per Per Per Per Per Per 
perating | No. | Cent No. Cent | No. Cent | No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 


80.0 69.8 10, 31.2 100.0} 36 60.0 262) 69.4 
14.9 15) 11.6 10| 31.2 | 20.0 60; 15.9 
45 11 8.5 9.4 6.7. 25 6.6 

— 6 4.7 6.3 1.6 9 2.4 


—| 2 ES 3.1 16; 4| 10 





Total, 5 or less. .| 99.4 124 96.2 81.2 . 95.3 
DES. ccacac wees 0.6 1 0.8 9.4 5.0 4.3 
2 1.5 6.3 3.4 6 1.6 


_ 2 1.5 3:1 1.6 + 1.0 








100.0 129 100.0 : 1000 378 
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Fires Involving Large Losses. 

The following list includes apartment and hotel fires reported to the 
N.F.P.A. since January, 1930, in which the monetary losses have reached or 
exceeded $75,000. There were in this period 159 of these large loss fires and 
the total loss aggregated approximately $22,147,000. These fires, as shown 
by the list, occurred in large and small communities alike, which may indicate 
that once a fire is well under way in a large apartment or hotel property, the 
public fire department, regardless of its strength, may be unable to prevent a 
considerable loss. 

Large losses in themselves should be enough to demonstrate the need for 
adequate private fire protection, even without taking into consideration the 
large number of lives iost. Owners, apparently unaware of their responsibility 
to guests or tenants, likewise appear unconcerned over the disastrous effect fire 
may have upon their business. 

The 159 large losses are as follows: apartment buildings, 26 fires, $3,263,- 
000 loss; hotels, 59 fires, $9,195,000 loss; seasonal hotels, 24 fires, $4,190,000 
loss; apartment and store buildings, 40 fires, $5,499,000 loss. No large loss 
fires are listed as occurring in rooming and lodging houses. The valuations of 
these properties did not reach the high figures reported for the other classes. 

Of the 1290 fires included in the tables of this record, 853 occurred in 
properties not protected by automatic sprinklers. Of these fires, a total of 560, 
or 65%, involved losses reported as “large” or amounting to $10,000 or more. 
In the 437 fires in properties protected by automatic sprinklers only 19, or 4%, 
involved large losses. 


Large Loss Apartment Fires. 


January, 1930 — November, 1940 


Date Location Apartments Loss of Life Loss 
March 25,1930 Gary, Ind. Apartments 26.60 5.020 1 $150,000 
April 23,1930 Toledo, Ohio Northgate Manor ....... Fi 82,000 
August 19,1930 Boston, Mass. Apartments ........... : 75,000 
January 10,1931 Jersey City, N. J. 0 ees eee 100,000 
January 28,1931 Woonsocket, R. I. Apartments ............. 3 100,000 
February 1,1931 Stockton, Calif. Eden Square ............ < 201,000 
February 9,1931 St. Paul, Minn. ARUNONG S065 Sane sek wie ca 119,000 
February 18,1931 Brooklyn, N. Y. Apartments ............. bs 160,000 
March 2,1931 Utica, N. Y. Mee is 50S ia 80,000 
July 22,1931 New York, N. Y. Aperiments:: .2 0.666 655% a 200,000 
December . 8, 1931 Cleveland Heights, Ohio Roosevelt ...... ....... ay 90,000 
December 24,1931 Cambridge, Mass. Apartments ............. 1 150,000 
February 12,1933 New York, N. Y. PPAR 5. io 1 100,000 
December 31,1933 Peekskill, N. Y. Parkway Plaza.......... “Gr 100,000 
May 1,1934 Philadelphia, Pa. Wayne Manor .......... we 120,000 
October 14,1934 Brockton, Mass. GN dots te eae 7 75,000 
February 20,1935 Hollywood, Calif. MOMMEO icie kas ven bees 1 200,000 













Date 
March 
June 
December 
March 
February 
June 
February 
March 
April 


7, 1935 
16, 1935 
6, 1935 
6, 1936 
22, 1939 
18, 1939 
13, 1940 
15, 1940 
1, 1940 


Date 
January 3, 1930 
January 17,1930 
February 11,1930 
December 1, 1930 
December 29, 1930 
January 28,1931 
March 18, 1931 
June 19, 1931 
October 4,1931 
December 14, 1931 
December 26, 1931 
January 4,1932 
January 13,1932 
February 16, 1932 
February 21, 1932 
March 13, 1932 
April 5, 1932 
August 1, 1932 
February 8, 1933 
May 18, 1933 
December 4, 1933 
December 31, 1933 
January 30,1934 
March 3, 1934 
March 29, 1934 
August 21, 1934 
December 6, 1934 
December 11, 1934 
December 27, 1934 
June 6, 1935 
September 27, 1935 
October 17,1935 
December 25, 1935 
December 31, 1935 


HOTEL AND APARTMENT FIRES. 


Large Loss Apartment Fires (Cont'd). 


Location 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Welch, W. Va. 


Richmond Heights, Mo. 


Cranston, R. I. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Hotel Loss of Life 
Harding 

Gouverneur 

Royal Market 

Apartments 

Apartments 

Roger Williams Manor... 

Custer Arms 

Guthery 


White Court 


Large Loss Hotel Fires. 


January, 1930 — November, 1940 


Location 
New York, N. Y. 
Lakewood, N. J. 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
Butte, Mont. 
Cochrane, Ont. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Hoxie, Ark. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Three Rivers, P. Q. 
Rock Island, P. Q. 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
New London, Conn. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Massena, N. Y. 
Riverside, N. J. 
Quebec, P. Q. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Longview, Texas 


Edwardsville, Il. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Lansing, Mich. 
Ashland, N. H. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Earlton, Ont. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Hotel Loss of Life 
Marguery 
Laurel House 


New Venice 


Bay State 

New Court .. 
Dufresne 

Rock Island House 
Hull House 

Corona 

Mohican 

Windham 

Ritz Tower 
Millard 


White’s 

Shustin’s 

Manoir Montmorency .. . 
Pleasant 

Longview 


St. Francis 
Squam Lake House 


Florence 


Federal Transient 
Seneca 
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Date 
January 3,1936 
January 3,1936 
February 17,1936 
March 2, 1936 
March 4, 1936 
September 24, 1936 
January 10,1937 
January 26,1937 
March 28, 1937 
April 20, 1937 
July 15, 1937 
October 18,1937 
November 7, 1937 
November 21, 1937 


February 17,1938 
March 27, 1938 
May 16, 1938 
July 6, 1938 


November 12, 1938 
January 23,1939 
January 4, 1940 
February 15,1940 
March 2, 1940 
September 11, 1940 
October 25,1940 


Date 
March 22, 1930 
March 28, 1930 
September 3, 1930 
September 5, 1930 
November 27, 1930 
April 6, 1931 
April 25, 1931 
May 18, 1931 
June 24, 1931 
October 20,1931 
January 5, 1932 
May 2, 1932 
August 23, 1932 
October 21,1932 


December 8, 1932 
December 31, 1932 
January 4,1935 
February 23,1935 
February 12, 1936 
September 15, 1936 





HOTEL AND APARTMENT FIRES. 


Location Hotel Loss of Life 
Atlantic City, N. J. DNR 2 se sete edad 1 
Chehalis, Wash. WO isa 8s Ke eee ae 
Lorain, Ohio EON oa). bate cine eee sé 
Warren, Ohio WMO 5 eo pa fas dees 
Muskegon, Mich. CEMNEEE ook state ndue i 
Missoula, Mont. IE ois 50 sn Teal ee wwe 
Sudbury, Ont. New American .......... 
North Bay, Ont. CGN B os ice oe ceo eras 
Drumheller, Alta. WRUNG 55 cat eoxven cs 
Miami, Fla. NE a ea ee eee 
Burns, Oregon NS oscar enkeeas as 
Sherbrooke, P. Q. Grand Central .......... 3 
Kingston, N. Y. ROGUE: so oe Ses one ceccnens 
Annapolis, Md. Carvel TOE isi dentientes 
Hempstead, L. I. Colonial Hotel .......... 
Montreal, P. Q. COMUNE is kp wien ceenceas Sa 
Atlanta, Ga. RONMENOD ocx xaccicavon >» 
Lake Forest, Il. Detepath Int... 5.06.05: or 
Rouyn, P. Q. Albert & Commercial Hotels 7 
Montreal, P. Q. MII. odin nc eeekes zy 
Omaha, Nebr. RON 0c 3.3 ceatinawa 1 
Burlington, Vt. Milner Block... . 2... 00 <a 
Halifax, N. S. CCR 5 5 ial Sard Scotter te 28 
Billings, Mont. INGUIN coin ik sa vgreeas> Se 
Auburn, Me. WOROMND os cue ceec vases 2 


Large Loss Seasonal Hotel Fires. 
January, 1930 — November, 1940 


Location Seasonal Hotels Loss of Life 
Sagamore, Mass. Sagamore Inn ........... 
Long Beach, L. I. LOMVOHE |. 6c leces ccs 
Mt. Vernon, N. H. CME Bot sed eanesent 
Paul Smith, N. Y. Paid Sat ois ce cd 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine Sprucewood Lodge ...... 
Seaside Park, N. J. Manhasset ............ 
Lenox, Mass. POMNWED S i vcccenoces 
Southern Pines, N. C. Southern Pines ......... 
Allenhurst, N. J. i GR eet ey 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Kittatinny .............. 
Montebello, P. Q. Lucerne in Quebec....... 
Roscoe, N. Y. Lakewood Farm Inn..... 
Put-In-Bay, Ohio Comment? Sess bs oe 
Long Beach, L. I. OU eo aes wen eae 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Mudgeweed 2... 66.02 6. 
Niagara Falls, Ont. CU ie oh eonkcnsee ake 
Easthampton, N. Y. Maidstone Inn .......... 
Seabright, N. J. PUM 55 eae a 
Lakewood, N. J. Victoria Mansions ....... 16 
Mount, Lowe, Calif. Mt. Lowe Tavern....... 






Loss 
100,000 
100,000 
85,000 
100,000 
218,000 
400,000 
182,000 
200,000 
175,000 
79,000 
135,000 
100,000 
300,000 
125,000 
78,000 
200,000 
125,000 
100,000 
290,000 
100,000 
174,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
75,000 


Loss 
$95,000 
100,000 
100,000 
250,000 
125,000 
150,000 
465,000 
200,000 
110,000 
250,000 
91,000 
250,000 
75,000 
75,000 
150,000 
645,000 
130,000 
75,000 
100,000 
108,000 





HOTEL AND APARTMENT FIRES. 


Large Loss Seasonal Hotel Fires (Cont'd). 

Seasonal Hotels Loss of Life 
Loch Arbor a 
New Monmouth & Park Lane 
North End 
Arrowhead Lake 


Location 
17,1937 Allenhurst, N. J. 
August 21,1937 Asbury Park, N. J. 
March 7,1938 Ocean Grove, N. J. 
September 30, 1938 Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 


Date 
May 


Large Loss Apartment and Store Building Fires. 


January, 1930 — November, 1940 


Date 
January 14,1930 
June 30, 1930 
November 7, 1930 
January 29,1931 
March 8, 1931 
August 31, 1931 
December 5, 1931 
February 29, 1932 
June 7, 1932 
January 11,1933 
January 19, 1933 
September 5, 1933 
December 4, 1933 
December 14, 1933 


December 21, 1933 


March 
August 


7, 1934 
17, 1934 
January 20,1935 
February 7, 1935 
November 25, 1935 
February 16, 1936 
February 22,1936 
August 21, 1936 
September 10, 1936 
February 26, 1937 
March 31, 1937 
September 27, 1937 
November 21, 1937 
December 1, 1937 
February 10, 1938 
February 22,1938 
November 3, 1938 
February 4, 1939 
February 8, 1939 
November 6, 1939 
November 8, 1939 
January 7, 1940 
January 15,1940 
January 18,1940 
February 25, 1940 


Location 
Salem, W. Va. 
Oil City, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Salineville, Ohio 
Galveston, Texas 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Malone, N. Y. 
McGehee, Ark. 
Massena, N. Y. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Patchogue, N. Y. 
Keene, N. H. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Portland, Maine 
Rochester, N. H. 
Savannah, IIl. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mason City, Iowa 
Paterson, N. J. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Timmins, Ont. 
Bennington, Vt. 
Owen Sound, Ont. 
Juneau, Alaska 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Narberth, Pa. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Stores and Apartments Loss of Life 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 1 
Lincoln Sq. Arcade Bldg.. 
Stores and Apartments... 
Yurcovich Bldg. ........ 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Ellington Apartments ... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Howard Block 

Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Northfield Block 

Breevort Apartment Bldg. 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Chase Block 

Samuel Wertheimer Bldg. 
Stores and Apartments... 2 
Stores and Dwellings 
BOW IIR. 5 5 koa cess 
Michael Block 

Stores and Apartments... 
St. Cloud Bldg 

Amory Block 

Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
Stores and Apartments... 
UD |” ERE Sr aaa 
P. M. Jacoy Bldg 
Stores and Apartments. .. 
Stores and Apartments... 
Myrtle Hutchinson Bldg.. 
Stores and Apartments... 1 
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FIRES IN WHICH THERE WAS LOSS OF LIFE. 


Fires in Which There Was Loss of Life. 


Fourth Quarter, 1940. 


One hundred and nine fatal fires have been reported to the N.F.P.A. 
Department of Fire Record since the publication of the October, 1940, Quar- 
TERLY. Asa result of these fires two hundred and seven persons lost their lives, 
while many others were injured and burned. During the past three months the 
following fires, resulting in the loss of five or more lives each, have been 
reported. 

OcToBEr 8, 1940, BREATHITT CouNTY, Ky. Nine girls were trapped and 
a young woman teacher was fatally burned in a fire which destroyed a frame 
dormitory building at a mission school located in a backwoods section. Twelve 
other little girls and six teachers at the mission, which cares for orphan children, 
escaped from the second floor of the building where they were sleeping. The 
mission consisted of the wooden dormitory, another small wooden building and 
a log cabin, all of which were destroyed. The fire has been attributed to an 
overheated and defective flue. (H-43920.) 

OcTOBER 17, 1940, Preston, Mp. Five members of a negro family — a 
mother and four children — burned to death in a midnight fire which destroyed 
their single story farm home. The father and one small son were seriously 
burned, while four other sons escaped. The cause of the fire is unknown. 
(L-06291.) 

NOvEMBER 29, 1940, Capiz, Ou10. Thirty-one miners were reported to 
have lost their lives as the result of a coal mine explosion. It has been stated 
that the mine is located in an area that “is dotted with oil and gas” and mine 
gas has been advanced as the source of the blast pending further investigation. 
(H-43921.) 

DECEMBER 17, 1940, MINERAL Point, Pa. Trapped on the second floor 
of their frame home, a woman and her four children were burned to death. Her 
husband and three other persons escaped from the house, which was destroyed. 
The cause of the fire was not determined. (L-06289.) 

DECEMBER 17, 1940, BECKLEY, W. Va. Seven miners were killed and five 
injured by an explosion in a coal mine. Mine officials stated that they had no 
idea of the cause of the blast, whether it was due to gas or dust. The mine was 
said to be not gaseous and safety lamps are used. (H-43923.) 

DECEMBER 17, 1940, CiNcINNATI, OHIO. Fourteen persons, including 
three women and seven children, were killed in an early morning explosion that 
wrecked a tenement. Several other persons escaped with their lives because they 
lived on the top floor of the three-story brick building and came down on top 
of the rubble instead of under it. Minor fires broke out but were quickly 
checked by firemen. The building was a brick-joist structure housing business 
establishments on the first floor and apartments on the upper floors. At the 
time of our report, the cause of the blast had not been determined. (H-43922.) 


Only one fatal fire in a non-belligerent foreign country has been reported 
since the last issue of the QUARTERLY. This fire occurred September 22, 1940, 





286 FIRES IN WHICH THERE WAS LOSS OF LIFE. 


in a motion picture theatre at Sogamoso, Colombia. The fire originated in the 
projection booth and panic resulted when flames suddenly burst out into the 
auditorium. In the rush for the exits twenty children, all under ten years of 
age, were killed. The theatre was only slightly damaged. This fire is not in- 
cluded in the tables. (L-06290.) 


Typical Fatal Fires. 
Children Alone in House. 

NOVEMBER 7, 1940, NortH PatcuocuE, N. Y. Four small children were 
burned to death in a fire which destroyed their two-story frame home. Their 
mother was in an outbuilding when two of her children who had been playing 
outdoors ran to tell her the house was on fire. She was unable to enter the 
house because of flames. Her husband, who was at work when the tragedy 
occurred, advanced the theory that the fire may have been caused by some 
movement of the oil bottle attached to the kerosene stove. He stated that a 
short time previously one of the children had jarred the bottle, causing the 
stove to flare up, but that he had prevented the flames from spreading at that 
time. If this happened again during the mother’s brief absence, the flames may 
have spread to the oil bottle, causing it to burst. (L-06288.) 

NOvEMBER 13, 1940, DALtas, Tex. An overheated stove cost the life of a 
fourteen-months-old child while her mother was visiting next door. The fire 
occurred in a two-family frame dwelling and started in the living room of the 
downstairs apartment. The fire spread up the stairway and the child died of 
smoke and fumes poisoning before the firemen arrived. (L-06287.) 


Clothing Ignited. 

OctToBerR 10, 1940, WasHincton, D. C. A blind woman was fatally 
burned when her dress was ignited by the gas log in her living room fireplace. 
Her cries for help went unheeded by her husband because he is deaf. He en- 
tered the room to find his wife enveloped in flames. (L-06295.) 

OctToBeR 12, 1940, Reapinc, Mass. An elderly man, caretaker of the 
town dump, died of burns received when his clothing caught fire while he was 
at work. (L-06294.) 

OctoBer 20, 1940, Fatt River, Mass. A woman was fatally burned 
when she tripped over a heater in the parlor of her home. The heater was 
tipped over and the woman’s clothing became ignited. (H-43359.) 

OcToBER 28, 1940, KANsAs City, KANs. A seven-year-old girl died from 
burns received at a Hallowe’en party when her dress was ignited by a jack-o- 
lantern candle. (L-06293.) 

DECEMBER 4, 1940, WasHiNcTON, D. C. An elderly man was fatally 
burned when he dropped a match on his clothing while lighting a cigarette. 
(H-43912.) 

Flammable Liquids and Gases. 

OcToBER 22, 1940, Boyce, VA. A woman was fatally burned when she 
attempted to quicken a fire with kerosene. The kerosene “exploded” as she 
was pouring it from a can on to the kindling wood. (L-06286.) 

OcToser 30, 1940, HawrHorNE, N. Y. A woman died of burns suffered 
when she used gasoline to quicken a furnace fire. She poured some gasoline 
over the furnace pit and when she ignited it, the flames came past the open 
furnace door and set fire to her dress. (L-06285.) 
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NOVEMBER 9, 1940, MapPLEwoop, N. J. A man was fatally burned and a 
woman seriously injured when a flammable cleaning fluid became ignited while 
they were cleaning draperies. A spark from an electric refrigerator was be- 
lieved to have been the source of ignition. (L-06284.) 

DECEMBER 2, 1940, Boston, Mass. One man was fatally injured and six 
others suffered serious burns when a kerosene pressure tank “exploded” and 
threw burning oil over the men. (L-06152.) 

DECEMBER 7, 1940, LAs VecAs, N. M. A woman and two children were 
fatally burned when the woman poured kerosene on the fire in the kitchen 
stove. The can of kerosene “exploded” and showered the kitchen and its occu- 
pants with the burning oil. (L-06283.) 

Marine Fire. 

OcTOBER 7, 1940, OCEAN City, Mp. A man and his wife were killed in an 
explosion aboard their 39-foot cruiser while some two miles off shore. Three 
others, painfully burned, were rescued by the Coast Guard after they leaped 
from the burning craft with life preservers. The captain of the yacht reported 
that the explosion occurred as he stepped on the starter. Probably, a spark from 
the switch or starting motor ignited fumes in the bilges. (H-43918.) 

Tractor Fire. 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1940, AMHERST, N. Y. A young man was burned fatally 
when he was trapped under an overturned tractor on his father’s farm. The 
machine caught fire after tipping over in a shallow ditch. (L-06282.) 


Loss of Life by Fire, October-December, 1940.* 


This is a typical rather than a complete record, presented to show the conditions under 
which loss of life occurs, 'that they may be known and guarded against. The total loss of 
life by fire in the United States is estimated at 10,000 annually. 

Occupancy No. Fires Men Women Children Total 


Aircraft 2 0 0 2 

Apartments, Hotels, Lodgings, Tenements, etc..... 12 35 

Boats and Ships (except Tank Vessels) 3 

Churches and Church Property 1 

Dwellings—rural 34 

Dwellings—urban 44 

Dwellings—trailers 

Hospitals and Institutions 

Manufacturing Occupancies 

Mercantile Occupancies 

Mining Property 

Motor Vehicles (except Tank Trucks) 
Tank Trucks 

Oil Refineries and Bulk Distributing Plants 

Out-of-Door Fires 

Response to Alarms 

Restaurants 

Schools and Colleges 

Theatres 

No Data 
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*This table is made up from those reports received by the Department of Fire Record 
between September 14, 1940, and December 24, 1940. A few of the fires included herein 
occurred prior to September 14, but were not reported until subsequent to that date. 
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Trapped in Burning Buildings. 

NOVEMBER 24, 1940, SHEPHERDSVILLE, Ky. Three small children were 
burned to death in a fire of unknown origin which destroyed their home. The 
children were trapped on the second floor and their mother was seriously 
burned when she attempted to reach them. (L-06292.) 

NOVEMBER 29, 1940, RosEBANK, N. Y. An aged invalid woman was 
trapped and burned to death in a fire which severely damaged her home. The 
fire was believed due to an overheated kitchen coal stove. (L-06281 ) 

DECEMBER 15, 1940, BAtHuRstT, N. B., CANADA. Two women and two 
children died as a result of a fire which destroyed ‘a hospital. The fire is be- 
lieved to have originated in a pile of coal in the basement. Flames crept up 
the elevator shaft accompanied by smoke which aroused the occupants. All 
but two patients, a woman and a child, were removed before rescue operations 
were halted by the spread of the fire. Two of those removed from the building, 
however, died from their burns, thus raising the toll to four. (H-43916.) 


Causes of Loss of Life, October-December, 1940. 


Fatalities ‘classified according to the immediate cause of the loss of life rather than 
according to the cause of the fire. 
Cause of Fatality Women Children Total 

Aircraft Fires 
Asphyxiation (Smoke and Gas Suffocation) 
Children Alone in House 
Children Playing with Matches 
Clothing Ignited : 

1. Bonfires, Burning Rubbish, etc 

2. Candles and Torches 

3. Fireplaces and Open Grates 

4. Furnaces, Stoves, and Heaters 

5 

6 
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. Smoking and Matches 
. Smoking in Bed 
7. Miscellaneous 
Entering a Burning Building 
Explosions: 
1. Liquefied Petroleum Gases 
2. Manufactured and Natural Gases 
3. Miscellaneous and Unknown 
Fire Fighting—Firemen 
Fire Fighting—Civilians 
Flammable Liquids and Vapors: 
1. Gasoline and Similar Liquids: 
(a) Stoves, Lamps, and Torches... .......cccsccse0 
(b) Used for Cleaning Purposes 
(c) Used to Kindle Fire 
. Kerosene, Range Oil, and Fuel Oil: 
(a) Stoves, Lamps, and Torches 
(b) Used to Kindle Fire 
3. Petroleum Production and Storage 
4. Miscellaneous and Unknown 
Marine Fires 
Mine Fires and Explosions 
Motor Vehicles Fires (except Tank Trucks) 
Tank Trucks 
Response to Alarms 
Trapped in Burning Buildings 
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QUARTERLY OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 


: AT , 


In any concern whose products or 
services are vital to our national defense 
program, sabotage is today a very real 
and serious threat. This threat cannot 
be met effectively unless protection meas- 
ures include appropriate types of auto- 
matic protection systems. Every estab- 
lishment faced with a sabotage hazard 
will find A.D.T. Automatic Protection 
Services an effective weapon for discour- 
aging and defeating sabotage attempts. 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm: Detects fire 


automatically when it starts, and summons 
the fire department automatically. 


Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm: 
Electrically supervises vital parts of the 


sprinkler system—thus, attempts to disable 
the sprinkler by closing valves, etc., are in- 
stantly and automatically detected. Also 
makes the sprinkler an automatic fire alarm, 
automatically summoning the fire depart- 
ment the instant a sprinkler head opens, or 
in case of a serious leak. 


Burglar Alarms, including new and im- 
proved types of Invisible Ray devices, which 
make it possible to “rope off” from intrusion 
any area, large or small, inside or out, by 
means of beams of invisible light. 


Watchman’s Central Station Reporting Ser- 
vice: Insures continuous, orderly and ade- 
quate patrols. Failure of the watchman to 
signal on time results in immediate investi- 
gation by A.D.T. Central Station guards. 
Also provides the watchman with means for 
summoning help in any emergency. 


A. D. T. ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Ave., New York 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S. 


AD 


A NATION 


AGAINST FIRE-BURGLARY- HOLDUP 


-WIDE ORGANIZATION 
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FIRE 


PROTECTION 
IN A MODERN 


ELEVATED 
TANK 


The elevated tank shown 
at left has an ellipsoidal 
roof and an ellipsoidal bot- 
tom. This gives it a pleas- 
ing streamlined appear- 
ance that is quite modern. 


Where fire protection is 
concerned, however, ap- 
pearance is not the most 
important consideration. 
Instantaneous service and 


dependability are the qual- 
ities of primary impor- 
tance. 


An elevated tank con- 
nected to a sprinkler sys- 
tem is built high enough 
to maintain an adequate 
pressure in the system at 
all times. When a sprin- 
kler opens, water flows in- 
stantly by gravity pressure. 
This flow is dependable— 
the tank is on duty day 
and night. 


Write our nearest office 
for estimating prices or in- 
formation. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
& IRON COMPANY 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
DETROIT BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON DALLAS PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK TULSA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Installed indoors, 
without a fire- 
proof vault 


OU save when Py- 
ranol transformers 
are installed in your 


buildings, because they require no concrete enclos- 
ing vault. 


Pyranol can’t burn! It is General Electric’s syn- 
thetic, insulating and cooling liquid for electric 
equipment. A Pyranol transformer could be exposed 
to a fire or a shock that would rupture the tank— 


without any increase in fire hazard. 
YOU CANT BURN 


Get complete details on Pyranol—call the a 
nearest G-E Office. General Electric Company, Ba 
Schenectady, N. Y. PYRANOL 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


402-10 


a 
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MOFRMAN LAO 


LIFTS PETROLEUM SOLVENT CLEANING 
TO A NEW HIGH LEVEL OF SAFETY 


USES 140° FLASH 
PETROLEUM SOLVENT 


The Hoffman 140F dry cleaning 
unit employs a new solvent with 
flash point of approximately 
140° F. The unit has many un- 
usual features, including a dry- 
ing tumbler with temperature 
automatically controlled 
throughout the drying cycle. 


Here for the first time is a petroleum solvent unit 
which has been granted listing by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., under their Reexam- 
ination Service. Such listing, of course, assures 
fire authorities and insurance rate-making 
bureaus that 140F Units will be built to specified 
standards and will be properly inspected. While 
we are at all times interested in promoting 
greater safety in the use of dry cleaning equip- 
ment, we are especially proud of this new 
development which sets entirely new safety 
standards for petroleum solvent cleaning. 


TESTED & LISTED AS 
A COMPLETE UNIT 


BY THE UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 


a, H ' fae rR ¥ 
aE Cy 0.0.0, Ra 
ew York,N.Y 


FQUIPMED i EVERY 


DEPARTMENT OF THE DRY CLEANING PLANT 
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For Sate 
Clinical 


Photography 


INVOLVING even less hazard 
than newsprint paper, Eastman 
Safety Films are as safe as the 
name sounds. They are avail- 
able in many emulsions, in- 
cluding those recommended 
for regular clinical and dental 
radiography. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTMAN 
SAFETY FILMS 
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You can cut it thick or slice it thin, you can take it 
plain or spice it up with mustard — it is still “‘just 


baloney.” 
The SAFETY in SAFETY VALVE is a matter of 


engineering, not appearance or conversation. A 
safety valve may be “within” the law, but “without” 
the pale of real safety. 


We believe that no safety valve is any safer than its 
operating mechanism. If an accident can as easily 
open as close a valve, it’s not safe — although it may 
be legal. 

Write for a copy of our free book: “Transporting 


Inflammable Liquids With Safety,” and learn how 
REAL SAFETY is obtained. 


SHAND & JURS CO. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 


SHAN D & JURS 





Two Rate-of-Rise Systems 


RICA’S DEFENSE 


FOR AME 
AGAINST NORMAL FIRES 





AND SABOTAGE FIRES 


SUPROTEX -with Automatic Sprinklers 


For the Ordinary Fire Hazards of 
Manufacturing, Warehousing, etc. 


Detects Fire at the start—sounds a fire alarm BEFORE the fire is hot enough to 
open the sprinklers—water is rushed to the sprinklers ready for action. 


Does not discharge water if piping or sprinklers are broken. 

Sounds a trouble alarm if the system is broken or tampered with—or if the water 
supply is shut off. 

Permits repairs without shutting off the protection. 


* 
SUPROTEX-DELUGE-with Open Sprinklers 


For the Extra Hazards of Airplane Hangars, 
Explosives Manufacture, Doping and Spraying Operations, etc. 
Detects Fire at the start. 

Discharges water IMMEDIATELY on the fire and also on adjacent materials to 
prevent them from igniting. 

Sounds a trouble alarm if the system is broken or tampered with—or if the water 
supply is shut off. 


These systems have not merely been approved — they have 
consistently extinguished fires in the field for many years. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORP. OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Application Blank for Associate Membership 


Associate Membership is open to any Society, Firm, Corporation 
or Individual interested in the protection of life and property 
against loss by fire. Persons in every walk of life are members, 


National Fire Protection Association 
INTERNATIONAL 
Organized 1896 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: 60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


All the valuable engineering and popular literature issued by the Associa- 
tion is sent, as issued, to every member. Members receive a handsome mem- 
bership certificate. 


We furnish free to members the Standards issued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and the lists of devices and materials inspected by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


The Association is the clearing house for all the authoritative information 
on Fire Protection and Prevention and members are privileged to submit to it 
their individual problems for solution. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Quarterly Magazine of the Association. A chronicle of the Association's activities, with 
valuable contributions of articles on fire prevention and protection and special hazards, and 
compilations of fire statistics on various classes of property. 


News Letter. A special monthly bulletin of timely information on fire prevention and kindred 
subjects. 


Proceedings of Annual Meeting. Containing stenographic report of transactions of the 
Association and the discussions incident to the adoption of its standards. 


Special reports, bulletins, etc., issued frequently during the year. 
Year-book and directory. Complete list of members with addresses. 


Index to all subjects covered in the Printed Records. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please enroll me (or us) as an associate member, and forward the publications to which 
members elected this month are entitled. | transmit herewith $10.00 as my annual membership 
dues, $5.00 of which is for a year's subscription to the "Quarterly" of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 


a a ce oe ‘i 
INC nn a aca a z 
I a ce a 
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Membership year begins with date of election. 
$10 per year dues is the total expense. 
No initiation fee, no further assessments. 
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Your copy of 

this bulletin 

will be sent 
on request. 


TYDEN pressure MAINTENANCE 


..- an AUTOMATIC device that POSITIVELY maintains 
PROPER air pressure in the sprinkler system 


ACCEPTED by insurance underwriters, this TYDEN 

device is the only one available today that maintains 
positively at all times the proper amount of air pressure 
in dry pipe sprinkler systems. High air pressure is not 
only undesirable but is extremely detrimental to the 
operation of the system . . . the TYDEN Pressure Main- 
tenance Device receives air from any constant source at 
any pressure higher than maximum required, and auto- 
matically delivers and maintains the proper pressure in 
the sprinkler system. Eliminates possibility of human 
or mechanical errors. Minimizes claims for fire or water 
damage. Pays for itself many times in maintenance 
costs. Talk it over with your VIKING man. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


THE VIKING CORPORATION 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN—U.S.A. 
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GAMEWELL 


om Fire Alarm Watch, and 
WELL Plant Supervisory 
Systems 


%e¢ us. pat.ofF 


for 
Government, Industrial, Railroad and 
Institutional Properties 
o-__—__——_—- 


Fire interrupts the continuity of business and is reflected in the loss of 
intangible values far greater than the replaceable physical values 
destroyed. Delays in the discovery and announcement of Fire and 
Crime ... the principal causes alee losses and constant interrup- 
tions of operations . .. are minimized by Gamewell signaling systems. 


AVIATION PROPERTIES 


protected by our systems include the following U. S. Government 
Fields and Factories: 

AVIATION FIELD, Dallas, Texas 

AIR STATION, Lakehurst, New Jersey 

AIRCRAFT FACTORY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

KELLY AVIATION FIELD, San Antonio, Texas 

NAVAL FLYING FIELD, Pensacola, Florida 

NAVAL AIR STATION, San Diego, California 

WRIGHT FIELD, Dayton, Ohio 


Surveys and estimates freely prepared. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


* 
THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





DEFENSE 


Against A Common Enemy 


The watchword of America today is Defense — defense 
against any enemy encroaching upon this great country, its 
people and its time tested institutions. Defense — the ex- 
pression of the indomitable will of the people, backed by 


American Industry. 


While Industry speeds the defense program, it must recog- 
nize the presence of an ever-lurking enemy — FIRE. It must 
recognize the fact that out of every 100 unsprinklered 

- plants burned in the United States, 43 fail to resume opera- 
tions. That this common enemy is daily undermining the 
nation’s progress and its much needed assets. 


Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers have proved the most de- 
pendable line of defense against fire for over 70 years. And 
complete information on them is available for the asking 
from any of our offices throughout the country. Grinnell 
Company, Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, R. I. 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE PROTECTION 
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